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Enclosed with this letter, I have 
seat you the rude sketch of my life, 
which I promised to forward, when I 
last saw you. It has been written 
by snatches, now and then, when I 
could find opportmiity; and I have 
been induced to finish it more hastily 
than I at first intended, in conse- 
quence of expecting to leave Britain^ 
once more, for a foreign station: 
whence it is doubtfiil whether I may 
ever return. 

In drawing it up, I have studied to 

give a plain relation of facts, as they 
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tell under my dbservation, unbiassed 
by any regard to rank or wealth; 
and, if in pourtraying character, I 
have sometimes made an unlovely 
picture, die fault was in the original. 
I have also aimed more at giving a 
ddideation of the feelings, manners 
and customs of those around me, 
than a description of the positions of 
the army, in a general engagement, 
or details of its movements, which 
from the local situation I held, I 
could only leara through the medium 
of others. 

As I have written wholly from 
recollection, it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that I could remember names 
of places and dates very correctly; 
but this wUl be of little consequence, 
as the public are already in possesion 
of them through other sources. For 
tlie main point, namely, the tru^h of 
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the narrative, I can confid^ly appeal 
to all who served with ma 

In the observations I have risked, 
it has been my wish to preserve that 
independence of spirit which I have 
^ways cherished, under every diffi- 
cidty, and wiQ continue to cherish to 
the last moment of my existence. 

With regard to the publication of 
my work, I leave it wholly in your 
opticm either to publish it or not as 
circumstances may guide you. 

I am little acquainted with the 
taste of the literary world; but I am 
much afraid that my humble produc- 
tion will scarcely pass the fiery 
ordeal of criticism, unaccustomed as 
I have been, to write with only a 
partial knowledge of grammar, and 
none of the rules of composition. 
However, I have so much faith to put 
in the. public taste, that I believe the 
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work will rise or fall according to its 
intrinsic merit; and either way I wUl 
have no good reason to complain. 

Even though it should fail, I will 
not consider my labour lost; for many 
an hour I have whiled away in writ^ 
ing it, which might otherwise have 
passed over me heavily enough. The 
pleasures of memory, I think, in 
many cases, are even superior to those 
of hope — ^particularly when we have 
awakened from life's young dream, 
and, from our experience of the past, 
have learned to distrust the future. 

In writing this sketch, " I seem to 
have lived my childhood o'er again," 
and again gone through all the inte- 
resting adventures of my life, without 
the fatigue, hardships and hunger, 
which too often accompanied them. 

I have dwelt with " pleasing fond 
regret," on the remembrance of 
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scenes of pure and simple pleasure^ 
which have passed away, never to 
return, and mourned the loss of 
friends whose steady affection formed 
the solace of my life. You remem- 
ber some of them; for they were 
yours as well as mine. 

But amongst all, there is a regret 

nearly allied to a feeling of despair 
which swallows up every other. I 

allude to the manner in which I 

sacrificed every prospect by inlisting* 

What might I not have been had I 

not taken the fatal step, that cut me 

off from that society which would 

have been congenial to my mind! 

** But 'tis Tain, all words are idle. 

Words from me are yain^r still. 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle. 

Force their way against the will.** 

I would wish you to call on my 
mother, and * * * * 

* * ^ ^ ^ ^ 4(: 



I wiU write to you soon again, per- 
haps, to bid you a long fareweU. 
Meantime, believe me to be, as 
ever, yoiur sincere friend. 

JAMES _^. 



ADIVERTRSEMEaffT. 
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In laying the iomfmoig 
b^re the Public^ > I ^ ^may p<^hap$ 
have consulted my own feeling more 
than the >public taste; but, in justke 
to myself I must state that previous 
to the manuscript beii^ «^it to press, 
it vms. shown to several gentlemen of 
literary merit; imd, it is iii eonser 
quence of their report, that' I have 
been induced to publish it 

With the exception of a very few 
verbal alterations, no change has been 
made on the original manuscript; 
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but) in consequence of the Author not 
being present to correct the press, 
some errors m$j h^ve escaped notice: 
for which I must b^ the indulgence 
of the public. 

Circumstances, whidii will be evi- 
dent to the reader, preclude me firom 
saying anything of the author, more 
than that I served in the same regi- 
ment with him, during the Peninsular 
war; and I ican vouch for thp truth of 
all that he has related, so £u* as the 
army is concerned I can state also, 
that since he first entered the service, 
his conduct has been in every respect 
exemplary. 

H.M. 
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CHAPTER L 

TH* AUTHOH'S PARENTAGE — EDUCATION — EF- 
FECTS OF ROMANCE READING AIRY CASTLES 

—JOURNEY TO ARCADIA — DISAPPOINTMENT. 

I WAS bom in Glasgow : my father held a 
situation in a mercantile house, that en- 
abled him to keep his famUy respectable; 
my mother had been married before, and 
had children by her first husband; but 
I was the only surviving child by my 
fiithen I was therefore his particular 
care, and no expense would have been 
spared on my education, had I been wise 
enough to appreciate the value of it; but, 
unfortunately for me, that was not the 
case. I had early learned to read; but 
novels, romances and fairy tales were 
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,my favourite books, and soon superseded 
all other kinds of reading. Ry this means, 
my ideas of life were warped from reality, 
and the world I had pictured in my ima- 
gination was very unlike the one in which 
I lived. The sober realities of life be- 
came tiresome and tasteless. Still panting 
after something unattainable, I became 
displeased with my situation in life, and 
neglected my education — ^not because I 
disliked it: on the contrary, I was fond of 
learning, and used to form very feasible 
plans of study, wherein I omitted nothing 
that was necessary to form the accom- 
plished gentleman. I could pleasingly 
gfkim over the whole course iji my mind, 
and contemplate my future fame and 
wealth as the result; but when it came to 
detail, and I considered how many years 
of arduous study would be required to 
complete it^ I was too impatieait to put 
it into practice. I had acquired too great 
a facility at raising castles in the air,, and 
embellieWng them with my fancy, to 
submit to the drudgery of building on a 
more stable foundation. Thus, straining 
^t shadows, I lost substantial good. 
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Amongst other books which fell into 
toy hands, when veiy young, was Robin- 
son Crusoe.^ It was a great favourite ; andi 
at that time, I believe, I would have suf- 
fered shipwreck willingly, to be cast on 
an island like his. An island to one's 
self! I- thought what a happiness! I hav6 
sat and dreanied for hours together, on 
what I would da in such a situation. I 
have crflen played truant from school, to 
Wander into the fields, and read my favou- 
rite books; and, when I was not readings 
my mind was perfectly bewildered with 
th^ pomantic notions I had formed. . Often 
have I travelled eagerly to the summit of 
some nei^bouring hill, where the clouck 
seemed to mark the limits of the world I 
lived in, my mind filled with an indescrib- 
able expectation that I would there meet 
with something that would realize my 
wild ideas, some enchanted scene or other; 
and when I reacht^ its summit, and 
found those expectations c^appointed^ 
still the next similar place had the same 
attraction. The sky, > with the ever- vary ing 
%ures of the clouds, was an inexhaust- 
able field for my imagination to work inj 



and the sea, particularly those views of it 
where the land could not be seen from 
the shore, raised indescribable feelings in 
my breast. The vessels leaving thie coast, I 
thought, must contain happy souls; for 
they were going far away, and all my 
fancied happy worlds were there. Oh, 
thought I, if I could once pass that blue 
line that separates the ocean and the sky I 
—then would I be happy; for that seems 
to me the only barrier between me and 
happiness. 

I was often beat for being absent from 
school, and urged to tell what was my 
reason for playing the truant. The reason 
I felt, but could not describe ; and, the 
same fault recurring again and again, I 
was at last set down as incorrigible. What 
most surprised my friends, was that I 
never had any companions in my rambles; 
but a companion would have spoiled all 
my visions. Never did I enjoy such 
pure unmixRL delight, as in those excur- 
sions ; but it was transient. Every day*» 
experience served to destroy some part 
of my enchanted structure; and now 
time and a more intimate knowledge of 



the world have swept away the fabric, 
and left "not a wreck behind." Still 
memory hovers fondly over the spot wher^ 
it once stood; with a feeling of regret, 
that those happy^ dajs are gone forever. 

** So ill exchanged for riper times^ 
To feel the follies and the crimes, 
Of others -or my own.** 

In some old romances which I had read, 
the life of a shepherd had been described 
in such glowing colours, that I became 
quite enamoured of it, and would not 
giye my parents rest until they procured 
such a situation for me. It was in vain 
that they assured me I would find' every 
thing different in that Kfe from^ what I 
imagined. I could not believe it. They 
made some agreement with a farmer, 
feom whom they got their milk and but- 
ter, to take me out with him to his farm, 
that I might learn the truth by experi- 
ence. I set off with him on his l»itter- 
milk cart, my mind filled with the most 
-extravagant anticipations* of .my new em- 
ployment. I arrived at the farmer's house 
at night; and next morning I was called 
up at four o'clock, to my new avocatipn^ 



An old man was sent out with me, to 
show me my charge. I was left by him 
on a bleak hill, with four-score of sheep, 
and told that my breakfast and dinner 
would be brought out to me. I sat down 
to contemplate the scene before me^ It 
was desolate enough, nothing but bog- 
land extending for miles on each side of 
me. There were no sylvan groves; for 
there was not a tree on the farm— no 
shepherds piping in the dalej for the 
shepherds there had neither pipe nor 
crook. I tried to transform the female 
servant, that was in my master's house^ 
into a shepherdess, but it would not doa 
It was a horrible caricature; she was a 
strong masculine-looking Highland gir^ 
anything but lovely or romantic. Surely,^ 
thought I, there must be some mistake 
here. I never spent such a lonely tire- 
some day. My flock seemed to think they 
had got a fool to deal with ; for they run 
in every direction but the right one. It 
is true, I had a dog; but he did not un- 
derstand my language. We had not been 
long enough acquainted ; and, by the time 
night carne^ I was pretty well convinced 



that the life of a shepherd was not what 
I had imagined it. Day after day pass- 
ed, without realizing any of my expecta^ 
tions. My feet got sore running through 
the rough heather; and I returned to my 
parents about a month after, completely 
cured of tiat folly. One would tbink 
that this disappointment would have 
rendered me more cautious iq' forming 
opinions from the same source<--4)ut no! 
I was as bad as ever, unless in my ideas 
of a shepherd's life. Indeed, it was 
always my misfortune to pay dearly for 
my experience, and to profit little by 
tliat of othersv. 



CHAPTER 11. 

A COMPAKI019'— LOTTERY TICKET — EXFECTATIOK^ 
— DISAPPOINTMENT — RESOLVES ON GOING TO 
8EA*— GREENOCK — LOOKING OUT FOR A BIRTH 
—RECEPTION — PRESS-GANG AGENT^-AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE — HIS DESCRIPTION — B OUN D 

APPRENTICE TO A SHIP-OWNER FITTING OUT 

—PARTING WITH HIS FATHER — COMMENCES 
SEAMANSHIP — PRACTISING. 

I FOUND few boys of my own age, that 
entered into my notions. One indeed 
there was equally extravagant, and we 
were scarcely ever sepai^ate. Tired of liv-- 
ing under the control of our parents, we 
determined to make a bold push at inde- 
pendence. We mustered as much money 
as bought the sixteenth of a lottery ticket. 
In the interval between buying and draw- 
ing — ^how we did dream! It never entered 
our minds that we would get less than the 
share of a prize of ^30,000 j and of course 



the disposal of the cash was the constant 
theme of our conversation. At last the 
wished-for day arrived, on which we were 
to receive inteUigence of the fate of our 
ticket. We did not go to inquire con- 
cerning it until night. With hearts flutter- 
ing with apprehension, we went to the 
shop where we had bought it. I would not 
go in : I sent in my companion. I durst 
scarcely look after him. To such an intense 
pitch of interest was my mind wrought 
up, that the criminal on his trial for some 
capital crime could not wait with more 
dreadful anxiety for the verdict of the 
jury, than I did for my companion to 
come out. He did come, but I was afraid 
to look him in the face, lest I should read 
disappointment in it. I waited for him 
to speak ; but his tongue refused its oflSce. 
I at last ventured to look in his face, and 
there I read the truth. Had he spoken 
and told me it was a blank, I might have 
doubted him, and thought he only joked 
me J but I could never doubt the expres- 
lion of despair which I saw there depicted. 
Not a word was exchanged: we walked on 
in stupified vexation. Aft;er wandering 
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about for some time unconscious of where 
we were going, he at last burst into tears. 
I could have very willingly joined him j 
but I suspected that something else prey- 
ed onhis mind. On asking him what 
distressed him so much, he said that part of 
the money with which he had purchased 
his share of the lottery ticket was the 
balance of an account, due by a person 
to his father, which he had received with- 
out his knowledge. He had depended on 
the receipt of his prize, to pay it with 
interest j but now those hopes were blast- 
ed: he could never face home — ^his coun-^ 
tenance would betray hiim, and his fatheJl^ 
was very severe. 

He said he was determined to go tb- 
Greenock, and engage with some mer- 
chant vessel bound to Surinam, in the 
West Indies. He had an uncle a planter 
there, and of course wheil he arrived there 
was no danger of him. His uncle would 
procure his discharge from the ship, and 
the result would be that he would become 
a gentleman. I listened eagerly to this. 
We had often expatiated on the pleasure 
ofseeing foreign countries J and I resolved^ 
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to accompany him, not doubting i)ut his 
uncle would provide for me for his sake. 
Any thing like adventure was always 
welcome tp me, and Djy mind was soon 
decided^ 

We had no money however to carry us 
to Greenock; but I recollected a person, 
who Qwed my father money, and I pro- 
posed to go and ask it: from him in my 
father's name. This was the first time I 
had ventured to do any thkig so glaringly 
dishonest; and I hesitated long : I passed 
the door a dozen times before I mustered 
effrontery enough tp go in. It was dr^w* 
ing near the hour of shutting up, and I 
was obliged to resolve. I went in and 
asked him for the mon^y. The candle 
burnt dim, and I stood as much in the 
diade as possible; but I am sure he 
noticed my embarrassment. However, he 
gave me the money ; and, whenever I got 
it, we hurried out of the town immedi- 
ately. 

We travelled all night, and next mom- 
iog arrived in Greenock. After getting 
some breakfast, and brushing ourselves up 
a little, although we were very tired, we 
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resolved on looking out for a vesseL On 
inquiry, we learned that there was no 
vessel in the harbour bound for Suri^ 
nam. This was a disappointment; but, 
we thought, if we were once in the West 
Indies, we would find little diflSicultj in 
getting there. 

The first vessel we came to, was a ship 
bound to Kingston, Jamaica. We went 
on board ; and, inquiring for the captain, 
asked if he wanted any men. He 
looked at us with a smile of contempt, 
and eyeing us from head to foot, " Men^^* 
said he, laying a particular emphasis on 
the word (for neither of us was more 
than thirteen years of age), " it would be 
a pretty vessel that would be mann'd 
with such men as you — ^Whaur hae ye 
come frae na? Ye'll be some ranawa 
weaver callans, frae Glasgow, I'se warrant; 
but ye had better gang hame again; for 
I*m thinkin' ye'U like the sea waur than 
the loom.'* This was a " stomacher" at 
the outset. I was galled by his reply; 
but I thought some one else would be 
glad to get us. 

We tried several other vessels with 
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nearly the same success. At last, tired 
and crest-fallen, we were going home to 
our lodging; when an old man, who 
had seen us going from one vessel to 
another, accosted us, and asked if we 
wanted a ship. We replied we did. 
'* Oh, then,*' said he, " you need not want 
that long ; for, if you go with me, I will 
soon find one for you. Where do you 
wish to go?" We replied to Surinam. 
**Then, you could not have come in a 
better time; for there is a vessel lying in 
the roads ready to sail for that place." 
We were overjoyed at this intelligence; 
•* but wiU they take us?" said we. " Oh, 
to be sure they will, and glad to get you. 
m take you on board now if you like." 
We assented, and he went to procure a 
boat to take us on board. 

When he was gone, a sailor, that was 
standing by, and saw us talking to the 
old man, came up, and asked us what he 
had been saying. When we told him,, he 
Baid the sooner we were off out of that 
the better; for the fellow, that had been 
talking to us, was one of a gang of rascals 
in pay of the press-gang; and that, instead 

B 
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<^f putting us on board of a vessel sudh 
as he described, he would put us on 
board of the tender; and that there w§w 
actually no such vessel in the roads as 
the one he mentioned. We lost no time 
in taking his advice, and hurried home to 
our lodgings. 

When there, my spirits began to sink; 
and the thought of how I had left my p2^ 
tents, and the distress they must bein about 
me, coinpletely overcame me, and I burst 
into tears. My companion felt nearly as 
bad as myself. We resolved to return 
'home, and ask forgiveness of our parents; 
•but, as we were fatigued with travelling, 
we put off our return until next morning. 

Next morning, when we got up, pur 
minds' had recovered some of their former 
elasticity; and we did not feel so much 
disposed to return as we did the preceding 
evening. The idea of the ridicule which 
we would have to bear from our acquaint- 
ance, and, on my part, the stigma which 
would be thrown on my character for 
drawing the money in my father's name, 
seemed to be insurmountable barriers in 
-the way of our return; and we walked.^ 
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out into the town with our minds still 
undecided. 

lur crossing the main street, we met one 
of our old school-fellowSy who had ran 
away from his parents about six months 
before. He had just returned from the 
"West Indies; and, having leave for a 
few days to go to Glasgow to see his 
friends, he had got himself rigged out in 
the true joHy-tar style— his jacket and trow- 
sers of fine blue cloth, white stockings, 
short-quartered shoes, a coloured silk 
handkerchief tied loosely round his neck, 
over which the neck of his checked shirt 
was folded down, a glazed hat on his head, 
and an enormous quid of tobacco in his 
cheek. In fact, he was so completely me- 
tamorphosed^hat we scarcely knew him ; 
for when he was at school, he was remark- 
ed for being a soft dull sort of boy. 

When he saw us, he seized each of 
our hands with his, and exclaimed, '^ Oh, 

P ^n my eyes, Jem and Bill, how are 

ye my hearties? what has brought you to 
Greenock: be ye looking out for a birth?** 
We were expressing our pleasure at having 
met him, when he said, " Don't be stand- 
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iilg here in the street. Let's go and get a 
glass of grog." We remarked that it 
would look very odd for boys like us to 
to go into a tavern and call for liquor ; 
but Tom thought that a very foolish' 
objection, and, leading the way into a 
tavern, we followed him. As he walked in 
before us, I perceived that he had altered 
his manner of walking quite to the rocking 
gait of the veteran sailor ; and I certainly 
thought that Tom had been an apt scho- 
lar ; for, in our eyes^, he seemed to be as ' 
finished a sailor as if he had been 20 years 
at sea. From being a boy of few words^ 
he had acquired a surprising volubility 
of tongue, along with an affected English 
accent. He could curse and swear, chew 
tobacco and drink grog : and, although 
we perceived a good deal of affectation jln 
what Tom did and said, stiU we were- 
disposed to think him a very clever fellow. 
When we were seated over our gro^, we 
disclosed our minds to him, and inquired 
if he could assist us in getting a vessel. 
Tom looked grave on the subject, and„ 
sinking his voice from the high English 
accent he had acquired so rapidly, he said 
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he was not sure whether he could get a 
vessel for us or not ; " but," said he, " in 
the mean time drink your grog, and we 
will see about that after." 

Warmed by the liquor, Tom began and 
gave us an account of his voyage, which, 
as he afterwards owned, he had painted 
in very extravagant colours. We were so 
charmed with his description that we 
gave up all idea of going home ; and we 
adjourned from the tavern to Tom's lodg- 
ings,, where he displayed to our " wonder- 
ing eyes" the treasures he had acquired 
by his. West India voyage — conch shells, 
cocoa nuts, and stalks of Indian corn, 
which^were designed to grace his mother's 
chimney-piece, and excite the wonder of 
her visitors- 

Between the liquor we had drank, and 
what we had heard and seen, we were in 
high spirits,. and went out to take a walk 
through the town; but^ going up the main 
street, towards the head inn, I met my 
&ther full in the face. He had just aUght- 
ed off the coach from Glasgowj in search 
of us. I thought I would have sunk into 
the earth. Confounded and ashamed, I 
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stood like a felon caught in some depreda- 
tion. Tom set off, and left William and I 
to manage affairs as we could. My father 
was the first who broke silence.—" WelU 
James/' said he, " will you tell me the 
meaning of this jaunt you have taken? 
but,** said he, " I am going to Mn 

C *s, and you had better come with 

me, and we wiU talk over the matter 
there.** We followed him without saying 
a word, and, when we were seated in Mr» 

C *s, he again asked my reason for 

leaving home. I looked in William*s face 
and saw he was determined. I then said 
we were resolved on going to sea, and that 
we had come to Greenock for that pur- 
pose. Mr. C. and my father said every 
thing they could to dissuade us from our 
foolish resolution ; but to little purpose* 
The idea of the ridicule we would have 
to bear from our acquaintance if we 
returned, and Tom*s exaggerated descrip- 
tion of the pleasures of a sea life, had 
confirmed us in our determination, 

"Well,** said my father (after he had 
reasoned the matter with me, and painted 
what a sailor's life was in realilyi witH 
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little effect), "Well/* said he, "I might 
exert the right I have over you, as a 
parent, in forcing you to retumj but I wiil^ 
not do that. If you have so far forgot 
your duly^ to me, and to yourself, after all 
that I have done for you, as to throw 
yourself away as a common ship-boy, 
where you can have no opportunity of 
learning any thing but wickedness, you 
may do it; but remember my words— 
you mil repent it^ when you will perhaps 
have no father to question the propriety 
of your conduct. Indeed, after the dis- 
hcmest action you have been guilty of at 
home, 1 don't know but your presence 
•would be more disagreeable to me than 
your absence, unless you altered much 
for the better; and, if I have any very 
anxious wish that you should return, it is 
more on your poor mother's account than 
my own. 

^ Oh, how could you leave us in the 
manner you did, without a cause ?— The 
first night you were absent from home 
your mother was frantic about you. She 
wandered from place to place in search of 
you. She was sure you were iiot in lifig 
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that some accident had befallen you. 
When she knows the truth, how cruel 
must she think you ! — Oh, James, after 
all our care and attention to you, I am 
afraid you wiU bring down our grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.'* 

Here the tears came into my father's 
eyes, and his voice became choked. I 
could bear it no longer, and I burst into 
tears. My first impulse was to throw 
myself at his feet, and beg his forgiveness y 
but the obstacles, which were in the way 
of my return before, again recurring to 
my mind, prevented me, and I only wept 
in sullen silence. 

«* Say no more to him now," said Mi^^. 
G. " Give him until to-morrow to think 
on what yoa have said ; and, if he is then 
of the same opinion, we will procure a 
good ship for him, and see him properly 
fitted out." My father took his advice, 
and did not resume the subject that day. 
He wrote off, however, to William'a 
father, telling where his son was. 

Next morning, he arrived and insisted 
on taking him home by force, and even 
beat and kicked him in the house we ^ere 
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in; but my father and Mr. C. interfered, 
and representing to him how foolish, his 
conduct was, as he might be sure the boy 
would take the first opportunity of run- 
ning away again. He was at last brought 
to reason, and he agreed to be guided by 
my father. We were again asked what 
we had determined on doing, and I replied 
that we were fixed in our determination 
of going to sea ; for WiUiam was so terri- 
fied for his father that he durst not express 
his opinion before him. 

It was then proposed to get us bound 
immediately, as my father could not be 
spared from his business, and was obliged 
to return next day. Mr. C. took us to 
a friend of his, a Mr. G. a respectable 
merchant and ship-owner, who was in want 
of apprentices at that time for some of 
Jus vessels. We were there bound for 
three years, and attached to a letter-of- 
marque brig, which carried 18 guns, 
loading at that time for New Providence. 

The afternoon was spent in purchas- 
ing the necessary articles to fit me out.. 
When that was finished, my father, feeling 
uneasy on my mother's account, resolved 
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to return to Gla^ow that night Before 
going away, he said, ** I could aknost 
wish your mother saw you before you. 
went away — and yet, I don't know — 
perhaps it would be better that she would 
not. You will soon find yourself among 
very strange company ; and, if I am not 
wrong informed, company from whom 
you will be able to learn little that is 
good ; but I trust you will remember the 
religious instruction you have received 
from your parents^ when you are far 
away from them ; and, although you have 
grieved and disobeyed your earthly pa-' 
rents, I hope you will not forget your 
Creator,. Remember his eye is on you^ 
wherever you go^ and, although you 
may be bereft of every other stay, still 
he will be ever with you, to succour, and 
to help, if you call upon Iiim. FareweD^ 
iny boy, God help you !** 

My heart sunk within me. As the coach 
started, I saw him wipe the tears from his 
eyes. I must surely be a hardened 
wretch, thought I, to persist so resolutely 
in what I know to be wrong, and what is 
breaking the heart of my parents. I was 
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roused from my reflections A)y some one 
islapping me on the shoulder* ft was 
Tom — ^" Well, my boys, so you have got 
bound to our owner — ^have you ?'* ^ Do 
you belong to Mr. G. dsp ?*' said I. " T6 
be sure," said he, "and I don't think but 
I will get into your ship too, although she 
sails so soon ; for I don't like the one I 
am in." 

We felt well pleased that 'Tom was to 
be our shipmate; and, in the contemplation 
of all the good fortune that we thought 
awaited us (I am ashamed to say), that I 
nearly forgot my distressed parents. 

As for William, the moment his father 
set oflF (for my father and his went up 
to Glasgow together), he seemed quite 
relieved poor fellow! His mother had 
died when he was very young, and his 
father being a man of a morose severq 
disposition, he scarcely knew what paren- 
tal tende- ness was. — How different from 
me! He had some excuse for what he 
had done ; but I had none. 

Tom went up to Glasgow next day, to 
see his friends ; and a day or two after, 
WiUiam and I were sent on board, to 
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.commence our seamanship. The first 
day or two passed awaj well enough. 
There was little or nothing to do. The 
third day, the mate called us aft to the 
quarter deck. "Do you see that flag, 
ssud he, "pointing to the mast head? 
It had got entangled in the signal hal- 
liards. ^* Now, let me see which of you 
will get up soonest and clear it." — ^Will 
and I got on the shrouds, and mounted 
with great alacrity, until we got to that 
part of the shrouds which takes a sweep 
outwards to meet the edge of the top. 
Will was up over it in a twinkling; for 
he had been used to mount the rigging of 
the vessels at the Broomielaw: but I 
thought it a dangerous-looking place, and 
seeing a hole through the top, by the side 
of the mast, I proceeded to squeeze my- 
self through it; which being an offence 
against the laws of good seamanship (as 
the sailor's name for it denotes, being called 
the lubber^s hole\ the mate seized a 
rope's end on deck, and, running up the 
shrouds after me, called out, " You young 
dog, is that the way you are taking?" 
I made haste to rectify my error by taking 
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the same route that Will had pursued ; but, 
in my haste, and the fear of the rope's end 
together, when I reached the edge of the 
top, I let go my hold with my feet, and, 
being suspended by my hands, would soon 
have dropped on the deck, or into the 
sea, had the mate not caught hold, and 
assisted me up. Will had by this time got 
as far as the cross-trees; but he was foiled 
in his attempts to chmb up the royal 
mast. "The mate however thought we had 
done enough for once; and we were or- 
dered down. If I was bad at getting up, 
I was worse at coming down; but I took 
care not to let go with my feet again. 

Our exercise at this kind of work was 
xx>ntinued every day, while in harbour, 
wand Mre soon became expert at it. 



CHAPTER IIL 

.«AXL8 FROM GREENOCK — CURE FOR SEA 9ICKNBS8 
—STEERAGE IfESS— INSTALLED IN OFFICK-*- 
BLUNDER— FORE-CASTLB«-^MT€OMRADE8«->THE 
BOYS MUSTERED— APPOifP^TED TO WATCHES--*- 
PUTIES — USAOi:. 

At last, ihe long-expected day of sailing 
arrived, and among the first of the men 
who came on board was Tonu He had 
received liberty to join ouir ship, and 
brought A farewell letter from my parents. 
Men and boys, we niustered ;n all aboi^t 
sixty hands. They were mostly all, whem 

they came on boards *>half-seas-overj*^aiMl 
the ship was in great confusion. 

Towards evening, it began to bJ(ow 
fresh, and I became miserably sick. No 
one took any notice of me, unless when I 
went to the weather-side of the vessel, to 
vomit, when some one or ottier of my 
tender-hearted shipn^ities would give me 
A kick, or a push, and »^* D - n my eyes, 
to go to leeward.'* In this state, I was 
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knocked about, from one place to another, 
until at last I lay down in the waste of the 
vessel, on the lee side, with my head 
opposite to one of the scuppers,* I had 
not been long there, when some one came 
running to the side to vomit. I looked 
up to see who it Was, and saw poor Tom 
in nearly as bad a plight as myself. I was 
too sick to speak to him, or I would have 
asked why he had omitted this in his 
description of the pleasures of a sea life. 

I had not seen WiUiam from the time 
I became sick ; but at that time I could 
feel interested for no one, nor about any- 
thing. I only wished I was on shore, 
and nothing should ever tempt me to put 
my foot on board of a vessel again. I 
was sure that I was near my end; for 
every attempt I made to vomit, I thought 
my very inside would come up. 

Night came on, and the weather being 
coldy I began to wish that I could get be- 
low. I crawled to the first hatchway I 
could find, which happened to be t^e 
steerage. As this place was appropriated 
to the petty officers of the ship, and they 

* B cw p p c ii , the bolet by which the water rant off the deck. 
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being all employed on deck, I was allow- 
ed to get down unmolested. There 
were some of the cables coiled in the 
steerage ; and, as I had experienced the 
inconvenience of being in the way, I 
creeped in as far as I could, beyond the 
cables, where some old sails were lying, 
and there, although not relieved from 
my sickness, I was at least free from 
annoyance. 

I was not long there when the steerage 
mess came down to get their supper j and 
I quaked with terror when I heard the 
gunner say, ** I wonder where all those 
d— — d boys are. I can't get one of them 
to do either one thing or another.'* 
«• They'll be stowed away in some hole or 
other I'll warrant ye," said the boatswain, 
" but if I had hold of them,. I would let 
them feel the weight of a rope's end on 
their backs." I strove to keep in my 
breath lest they should hear me ; but, at 
that moment I felt the desire td vomit so 
strong, that, in spite of all my efforts to 
suppress it, I made such a noise that I 
was overheard. " Who the devil's that?" 
cried the boatswain. " Some of the rascals 
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stowed away in the cable teir, by G— h1. 
Hold the lanthorn, and I'll haul him out 
whoever he is/' Already I thought I 
felt the rope's end on my shoulders, when 
I was unexpectedly reUeved from my 
apprehensions, by the mate calling them 
on deck to arrange the watches for the 
night. While they were gone, I squeezed 
myself in behind some boxes, where I was 
pretty sure they could not get at me. 
When they came down again they had 
forgotten the circumstance; and those 
whose watch was below got into their 
hammocks. 

Before day-light a little,. I felt inclined 
to go on deck, as I was nearly suffocated 
in the place I was in. I slipped out 
cautiously, got up the ladder without 
disturbing any of them, and, making for 
the head of the vessel, commenced vomit- 
ing again* I had felt pretty well settled, 
when my head was down ; but, whenever 
I got up, the sickness returned. My. 
stomach was completely empty, and my; 
efforts were most distressing. An old 
sailor who was standing near me advised 

me to take a drink of salt water. I 
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thought it was a rough cure; I tried it 
however, but it was no sooner down than 
up again. "Take another drink/' said 
he ; I did so-^the same result followed. 
He advised me to take a third. " Oh, no," 
I replied, " I can take no more." I then 
leaned over the lee bow of the vessd; and, 
whether it was the fresh air or the salt 
water I know not, but I soon got better ^ 
and, in the course of an hour or two, began 
to move about pretty briskly. My appetite 
was sharp, and I could have ate heartily, I 
thought, if I had had any thing to eat. 

While 1 was stirring about, the carpen-^ 
ter came forward to me and inquired if I 
was sick. I said no. "Will you have 
any objection to attend our mess?" " I 
don't know," said I, "what have I to 
do?" "Only draw our provision, and 
boil our kettle morning and evening." 
"Very well — I am willing." He took me 
down to the steerage, and showed me 
where the things lay. When breakfast^ 
time came I got their kettle boiled, and 
brought down their mess of bargoo, and 
sat down to take my breakfast with them ; 
but, before I had taken half a dozen 
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spoonfuls, it began to discompose my 
stomach; and, getting up to pass them 
for the deck, the motion of rising brought 
the contents of my stomach up to my 
mouth. I endeavoured to keep it down j^ 
but was obliged to give it vent, and it 
flew like water from a fire engine over 
the mess. The boatswain, who was a 
surly old fellow, anii who had been the 
principal sufferer, rose up in a fury, and, 
seizing the wooden dish that held the 
bargoo, threw it at my head. I escaped, 
the blow of the dish; but the contents 
came right on my face and blinded me« 
I tried to grope my way up. the ladder; 
but they did not give me time to get up y. 
for they threw me out of the hatchway; 
and I fell like a log on the deck. When^ 
I got to my feet the whole of the seamen. 
on deck gathered round, and began to< 
jeer me on my appearance j but I man- 
aged to flounder on through them to the 
head, where I got some water and dean^ 
ed myself. Ah, thought I, this is* cruel 
usage ; but I could scarcely refrain from* 
laughing at the idea of spoiling their mess!: 
I walked about the deck for some time^ 
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rominating on my folly in exchanging my 
comfortable home for a place like this. 
Towards dinner-time, the carpenter came 
and asked me to prepare the mess dishes 
for dinner; but I told him he might find 
some one else, for I would not do it. 
" The more d— — d fool you are,*' said 
he, ** you will soon find yourself worse 
oE'* 

I was then obliged to shift my things 
into the forecastle amongst the crew. 
Here I found William lying in one of the 
births, so sick he could not lift his head. 
When he saw me he beckoned me to hinu 
"Oh, James,*' said he, "this is misery, 
I wish we were at home again j but I will 
never live to return." " No fear of that,'* 
said I, " I was as sick as you are, and I 
am now nearly well." At this moment 
the vessel gave a heave and down I came 
cm the deck. William began to make 
cascades, and I was soon as bad as ever, 
and got tumbled into the birth beside him. 
Shortly after, the seamen's dinner was 
brought down, and having served them- 
selves, one of them called out, "You,, 
green horns, in there, will you have some 
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beef and biscuit?'* " No, no," said I, 
" but if you will be kind enough to open 
my chest, you will find a cake of ginger- 
bread in it — I will thank you to hand it to 
me/* While he was searching for the 
gingerbread, he cast his eyes on a large 
case bottle, filled with whiskey, which 
Mn C. bad given me when I parted with 
him. He immediately gave up his search 
for the gingerbread, and, hauling out the 
botde and holding it up, he cried, " D— n: 
my eyes, messmates, if I ha*n*t found a 
prize.** — ^^ Here with it,** cried a dozen 
voices at once, and, in ^ite of my remon- 
strances, they deliberately handed it round 
until there was not above a glass left. 

"Oh, d ^n,** said one of them,. 

"give the boy a drop of his own grog;** 
but I could not look at it — ^the smell was 
sickening. " No, no,** said I, ** send that, 
after the rest** " Right,** said one of 
them, " boys have no use for grog.** 
" WiU you give me the gingerbread now?** 
said I. " Oh, bye the bye, I had forgot 
that, here it is for you, my hearty.** 

The most of them went on deck, and 
left William^ and I to. reflect on the 
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justice of their appropriation of my pro- 
perty. However, the liquor was a thing 
I cared little about, and it gave me the 
less uneasiness. We were now allowed 
to lie quietly enough until night, when 
those whose watch waa below came down 
to go to bed, one of them came to the 
birth, where William and I were lying,, 
and seizing him by the neck, cried out, 
" Hollo, who the devil^s this in my birth?*' 
** It is two of the johnnie-raws that are 
sick,** replied one of them. " Johnnie-* 
raw or johnnie-roasted, by G— d, they 
must get out of that ; for I want to turn 
in ;** and out we were bundled. During 
the whole course of that night we were^ 
knocked about, from one place to another, 
by the different watches who came below. 
Next morning early, the wwd was passed 
for the boys to go aft to the quarter deck. 
It was hard rooting them out ; but at last 
we were mustered— six in all. When we 
were assembled, the mate, addressing us, 
said " I think I have given you long- 
enough time to recover from your sickness. 
You, Tom, have no right to be sick. You 
were at sea before.'* I looked at Tom : 
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there was not a more miserable-looking 
object amongst us. I could scarcely allow 
myself to believe that he was the samo 
being whom we saw swaggering on the 
streets of Greenock a few days before. 
We were then appointed tp different 
watches. Williaija and I wer^ Juckily 
appointed to the same one : and our watch 
being on duty at the time, we were order. 
ed to scrub the hen coops, and feed the 
fowls while the men washed th^ deck. 
The boys were always made the drudges 
in every thing dirty and disagreeable. 

One part of their duty I could never 
get reconciled to, wjiich was to watch the 
hogs, and when they dunged to throw it 
over board. This sunk the life of a ship 
boy in my eyes to a very low ebb ; but 
the duty of the ship was little in comparir 
son to the way in which we were teased 
and ill used by the sailors. I have often 
been roused out of my sleep after at 
fittiguing watch, and just wI^^ch J Jiad 
fidlen into a profound deep, to go and 
fetch a drink of water for some of the 
crew. A fellow, of the name of Donald 
M'Millan^ was one of our chief tormentors 
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He 4X8ed to invent new marti£k3alak>nft.'£ir 
us ; and he 'Was of such a savage IbtTnial 
disposition that he wouhi bead ttid ^wwe 
the boys for tiie most trifling faiilt^^m^ 
offcen^ithout cause. lamsurQ, ifthe^QO)|iP' 
jduct of the men had been xeported 4P •^I|i^ 
captain, he ^ould not faav:e aUawediil^ 
boys ito be ^sed in .the maimer they vfis^,* 
So much were we "in awe of thetnihpvf^V^ 
that we were afraid to say anything $;onr 
ceming our usage ; for we knew that ^h^ 
could find numberless methods of torment* 
ing without openly beating us. 

I began, however, to get wged to the 
sea ; and, plucJung up spirit, I strove to 
get ihrough asiwqll ag J .<;ould. It was, 
however, with a great eflfort that I could 
prevent my spirits from sinking under the 
many hardships and contumely I had tp 
eqduris. Nothing but the hope of leaving 
the vessel, when she returned home, kept 
me >aUye ; but the thought I might never 
return threw a gloom eyen over that hope. 
Poor William lost all heart; he became 
melancholy and moping, aud he used to cry 
for hours when we ^were on watch at nigh( 
together. In this state he was ill calcu- 
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lated for fhe duty he had to perform, and 
was brow-beat by almost every one in the 
fiup. This suidc his naturally buoyant 
qiirits: he at length became so accus^x 
tomed to ill usage, that. he seemed afraid 
I would also turn against him. I however 
had known him in happier days, and knew 
also his abilities: his feelings, however, 
were morbidly acute, and little calculated 
to struggle through the ill usage which a 
Mp apprentice had to endure. 



x:hapter IV. 

TRADE WINPS— >FAIBY VISIONS— DBLIGHTPUL 
KIGHT&— seamen's DIVJ^RSIONS-— STORY TBI^L- 
INe SUPERSTITIONS — NAVAL APPARITION. . 

As we proceeded on our voyage tl^e 
weather became delightful ; and, gettipg 
into the trade winds, we got on so 
pleasantly, often for days together, witl|- 
out changing a sail, that, had we nqt h^^ 
tormented by the seamen, we would, hj^^^^ 
been comparatively comfortable. ..,i 

The only time that I enjoyed mys^ 
was, when my turn came to look put ala0; 
— ^seated on the crpsstrees, away fr€^ tj^ 
din of the deck, with the cle^ bluiei jpii^ 
above me, and the sea extending far p 
the eye could reach ground me. It w;^ 
there I almost realized some of the fairjr 
scenes I. had pictured in my imaginatiofu 
I felt myself in an enchanted world pf 
my own. I would sit watching the doucls 
as they passed Along before me, comparing 
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their shape to some romantic iniage in 
my mind, and peopling them with corres^ 
ponding inhabitants, enchanted castles^ 
knights and ladies bright, tournaments 
and battles— tail passed in shadowy review 
before my enraptured imagination;: while 
mighty gemi^ riding in their eloudy cha-^ 
riots, presided d^er the scene. At other 
time9, my fancy would picture angels 
wingirtg their way from heaven to earth? 
and, at times, when the sim would dart 
his rays from among some fleecy-4extured 
clouds, co-mingling every bright and 
heavenly colour, it would lighten up my 
▼ery soul with rapture, and seemed to 
openr a passage between it and heaven: — 
but words* must fail to convey a descrip- 
tion of what can only be felt by those 
whose imaginations are as much heated 
as mine was then. So lost would I be in 
those reveries that I did not feel the time 
passing; and, when the man would come 
up to relieve me, I would often vohjfnteef 
to stop his two hours also.* When I came 
down on deck, I felt, as- it were, cast 
from heaven to earth, and used to long 
for my turn to look out again. These 
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were the only pleasures I enjoyed un- 
molested and unenvied; for few of my 
comrades required any pressing to allow 
me to remain in their place. 

Sun-rise and sun-set at sea» in good 
weather, are beyond description grand 
and sublime. They present scenes which 
would raise emotions in the coldest heart. 
The nights were delightful; the moon 
shone there in " cloudless majesty.'* The 
air was so cool and pleasant, that it was 
preferred by the seamen to the day ; in- 
stead of going below, they would gather 
in knots on the deck, and play at various 
games, or tell stories — ^many of them 
were good at this ; one of them a Swede, 
had a& large a collection as any person I 
ever knew : they were those of his country 
•—mostly terrifiC'~ghosts and men pos- 
sessed of supernatural powers, were the 
heroes of his stories.* The flying Dutch- 

* One of the Btoriei be namttd was of a seeniaiiy with 
whom his father had sailed. He was a wonderful fieUow, ho 
could anest a ship in full saik When he wanted liquor, ho- 
had nothing to do but bore a hole in the mast, and out flowed 
rum, brandy, or any li^^uor he wished foi. He once had conw 
mitted some crime» for which he was sentenced to be flogged; 
the crew were assembled^ and the culprit stripped and tied up,^ 
tiLt boalawaia raised Ua farawDy tnn tagive the UmIi; butj^ by 
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mail, aact many other nav^l appafitibn^ 
y^ve talked ofl^ and descanted €m<^h> 
nSQc^ gravity. Sailors, in genersd^ are 
very superstitions, and these stories Were^ 
Ijrtened to l¥ith the greatest attention. 
• >®tm mg^t the weather was hazy^ wh^ih 
I"mm appointed to look out a-head- ^oo^ 
wldi-an old sailor, who was retkiarkable 
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tomfl Risible jpower^ his arm was arrested in the air, ^nd ha 
stood with it aitretched out, unable to bring It down. Ilia 
in^iMfif'-at*ante raised his cane to strike the boatswaitt Ibr hii 
seea||og negleci of dutj, and= his, anii< waa arrested io'lili^. 
manner. The captain, enraged to see both boatswain and 
mi&icAUlrms in this strange posiUon, dn^ his s^b^/ 
aid.twin*il, to left it fall oa some of their heads^ whejM h^ 
shan4^M^ same late. Thus, all three stood with their arms 
upraised in air; nor would our hero release them from t^eir 
awW i tM posi^on, until he was pardoned and taken- dowti'!^ 
Sqpnf .tioM pfter^ he had committed another crime; but |h|Rf i 
wm ,Mb^Sd his power was too potent on board for them ^o 
pricced 'against him there,, and he was conveyed ashore, and 
trMl ila addition to the alfeged crimey. they bfoagfaAibr* 
wafvl Ji diafga of dealing withthe de? il i the proof was reckoaur 
ed eondusive^ and he was sentenced to suffer death. He 
gafe iAlnsilf no nneasInesB about it. The day arrived dn 
wiilrb ha vaa tobeaxecuted; and the guard entered hu prison 
l<ICith« pvrpoae of coofegring him to the place of execution. 
Wbcfk Ihey entered,- he was busily drawing a ship upon the 
widft/faithciialks ha reqnested ihem to wait a moment until 
hanwnU.fiwsh il; they did soi when he had dooc» he bid 
tbfs^ah^ui him adieu } and, lifting his foot, as if it were to 
step iat^hia mimic ship, he disappeared Arom their eyea in a 
tMjum avMr Mimt, b«ni of more J i 
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fbr being an attentive listener, when an^r 
stories were telling; The moon was up y 
but a dense curtain of clouds hid her 
almost completely from our view. The 
wind came in gusts, and swept the clouds 
along in irregular masses* Sometimes a 
doubtful light would be thrown around 
us ; again a dark cloud would intervene> 
and we could scarcely see the end of the 
gib-boom* The wind whistled through! 
the rigging of the vessel occasionally with 
a low murmuring sound, then it would 
rise gradually to such a fury» that we 
could scarcely hear each other talk. Wo 
were anxiously looking out, when he 
asked me if I did not see something like 
a sail a-head* I replied that I did not*. 
He pointed to the place where he ima- 
gined he saw- it. I looked again. A par- 
tial gleam of light, occasioned by a cloud 
of a lighter texture passing over the moon, 
being thrown on the place, I really thought 
1 saw something Uke a sail. He did not 
wait for any more investigation^^ but gave 
the ^arm. The mate 6ame forward to 
.see it; but the light was so uncertain,, 
that he could not decide ou what it wa^ 
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The whole watch gathered about the bows 
of the vessel, every one having something 
to say on the subject. One pretended he 
saw a sail plainly— she was a square-rigged 
vessel, with all her sails set ; another said 
she was schooner rigged. Ominous whis* 
pers now began to go round, intimating 
that her appearance was any thing but 
natural. The mate, hearing some hints 
that were dropped, said " there was a 
cursed deal too much of that ghost story- 
telUng of late ; and he would lay his head 
to a marlin-spike, that this would turn oUt 
to be no sail ajfter all.*' At this moment 
. (luckily for his prediction) the moon broke 
through in all her splendour ; and, as far 
as the eye could reach, not a speck on the 
surface of the dark-blue waters could be 
traced. The laugh was now turned against 
those who had pretended to see the sail ; 
but they only shook their heads- doubt- 
fully, and wished, that nothing bad might 
follow. I venture to say that every one 
on board joined in. that wish. 
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RAtCS A VX88XL BOUND TO OKBBHOCK-^&BtTlB** 

^BrriKO— BRBKCH PRIVATEBB— «-CALLB^' TO ' 

<;(0ART8BS-*A BBOADSIDE— SHE SHEERS- OI^F-^ 

HBAR THB LAKD— *< CAPE FI.YAWAY*'— .^COME TO ^^ 

AyCHORp—FRESS-^OAT— -APPEABANCB OF THM-^ 

' ISL AlTDi &C«— UNLOADING. ' 1 2 

A'vttw days after that, we fell in with 9i* 
veiisA which we hailed, and found she^^ 
wils bound to Greenock from JamaicK/i 
fXit brought to ; and all those who wishiM J 
to iflend letters to their friends were OfM t 
derbd to make haste, and write them,' ^T 
got out my writing materials ;. but I wietft^ 
at )Ei loss what to say. Had I beeirteq 
clined to speak the truth, I woidd httW^ 
been at no loss ;. but I could not bear thci) 
id^ of owning how grossly I had beett> 
deceived in my ideas of a sailor^s^ lifcUi 
However,, I believe I gave them rootti-tow 
think that I did not like it very wfell. 'F 
had lost so inach idmein resolving whirtH 
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to write, that the letters were called for 
before I had time to give any particulars. 
When I was seaUng my letter, I ardently 
wished I could have insinuated myself 
inside of it. 

Nothing more particular occurred dur- 
ing our voyage, until a few days before 
we made the land. One morning early, 
a sail appeared to windward. The cap- 
tain, looking at her through his telescope^ 
gave it as his opinion that she was a 
French privateer. All hands were called 
to quarters : and, as she bore down upon 
us, the captam's opmion was confirmed, 
for she fired a gun, and hoisted French, 
colours. We were well m^ned, and caCi*. 
ried as many guns as she appeared to do. 
Every thing was prepared for action; 
only the guns were not run out, and the 
ports were down. The captain had or* 
deted all the men, with the exception. of 
the petty officers, to lie down on the 
deck, concealed behind the bulwarks,, 
until he gave the word of command. She 
was bearing, fast down upon us, when I 
was ordered to the magazine to hand up 
ammuniticHU I was fiightened enough 
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when on deck; but when below, I be- 
came much more so. It was not long 
before a broadside was fired. I Was^ sure 
it was from the enemy. I was stunned^ 
and fell flat on my face. " God be pier-* 
ciful to me !" said I ; for I was sure we 
were going, to the bottom. In a minut6 
after, I was surprised with the men cheer- 
ing on deck. I mounteil the ladder f anc^ 
yentuHng my head up the hatchway, saw 
the strange ship a good way to leewfff4 
of us, making all the sail she could. Oh 
inquiring I found that she had bome 
down close on us, thinking we were.aa 
unarmed merchant ship, and ordered :U9 
•to strike^ The reply we gave was whot 
kad alarmed me so much ; for our m^ni, 
starting to their feet onr the word of conv* 
marid from the captain, ran oust the gjuns, 
and gave her a broadside. She ws^'if^ 
completely taken in by the reception sb^ 
met with, that she sheered off without 
firing a shot. The captain's orders wese^ 
not to deviate from his course, or else we 
. might have captured her j as it was, she 
escaped. 

We now drew near tile land, and tbe. 
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lekd wa[8 frequently used to ascertain 
what sort of a bottom we had.* Pieces 
of «ugar-cane, melons, and fruit of various 
kinds, were floating about ; bird?, in great 
numbers, hovered about the ship^ and 
every thing intimated that die land was 
nigh. It was my turn to look out aloft, 
and I made sure of the bottle of rum 
which is usually given .to the man who 
espie$ land first. I was not long up, when 
I thought I sav Jand off the lee bow. I 
watched it attentively. It became better 
defined ey^ minute. I was positive it 
yns lan^, and I sung out Viand, ho'* 
^ith a joyous voice. The intelligence ra^ 
through the crew; and I saw them skipping 
aboiit on deck, seemingly delighted ,w:itb 
the neyrs. The ;nate came up beside me 
to ^ee where the land lay. I pointed it 
OQt to hun; but it soon altered its appeax.- 
ance, .and began slowly tp move up from 
the verge of the horizon, and in less than 
ten minutes not a ve3%e of the appear- 
ance remained. Tp me it looked like 

• Tbece it « ciyritj |p the botCoin of the lead, which If .filled 
vith tallow, to wfaich Mud 4>r gravel, couipoaiog ^ bed of ^if 
•ea» adhere^ 
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enchantment ; but I learned from the 
mate, that such sights were not unccxtn- 
mon, and were termed by the seamen 
" Cape Flyaway.** 

In the course of the day, we made the 
real land, but were too late to get into the 
harbour that night. However, next mom« 
ing early we got in, and came to anchor 
nearly opposite Fort Charlotte, Town of 
Nassau, after a passage of six weeks. As 
we entered the harbour, we found a sloop* 
of-war lying there } and some of our men^ 
afraid of being pressed, took a boat, and 
made towards the shore ; but the officers 
of the man-of-war observing them, they 
sent a boat in pursuit Our fellows pulled 
hard, and would have made the shore 
before them, had they not fired a mus* 
kei shot or two, and obliged them to lie 
to. They were then all taken on board 
the sloop-of-war. In the course of the 
day, however, they were all sent back, 
with the exception of Donald McMillan, 
who had given some insolence to the offi- 
cers J and they sent word that they had 
kept him to teach him better manners. 
The boys did not mourn much at his 
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detentiim» nw I believe 'did any of the 
crew; for his disposition was such, that 
mery one hated hinu 

We wtfe not long at anchor beftn^ we 
.were surrounded by canoes from the 
dbore, with black fellows in them, selling 
&uit of yarious kinds not common in 
Britain* Here we got rid of some of oui:' 
money, in exchange for bananas, guavas, 
,and pine apples ; and I almost forgot all 
my sufferboigs in the novelty of the scene 
around me. The white sandy beach, the 
J^txunamented wooden buildings, walks 
bordered by palm and cocoa-nut trees, 
arith the angular dresses of the {banters, 
•And their negroes, were objects which 
made me think myself in a new world. 
In the course of the day we got off fresh 
beef and plenty of vegetables, which was 
a treat, having had nothing but salt pro- 
vision from the time of leaving Greenock ; 
and, to complete our lu^piness, we got 
an extra allowance of rum sent from the 
owners of the cargo. 

Next day we began to deliver tlie car- 
go. Tliere was no quay,Jbut wharfs here 
and there to the different stores. When 
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the tide was in, we got our boats unloaded 
by means of a crane ; but when the tide 
was out, we were obliged to roll the 
hogsheads from the boats into the sea, 
and wading up to the middle to roll them 
out before us to the shore. This was 
most fatiguing and disagreeable work; 
and we were not sorry when it was fin- 
ished. On Sundays (which is the negro'B 
market-day in the West Indies) the half 
of the crew alternately got leave to go 
ashore. William and I happened to be 
;of the first party, and we were delighted 
with every thing around us ; but we could 
not discover that the inhabitants were 
disposed to give their money away foi 
nothing, any more than at. home. Nor 
could we find anything to justify the 
notion, that a rapid fortime could be .ac- 
quired there, without similar .exertion to 
that we had been .accust(»ned to see in 
other places. Mechanics and clerks had 
yery moderate salaries ; and, certainly, 
most necessary things cost . much higher 
than at home. We took a thorough view 
of the town ; and, after purchasing some 
shells and other curiosities, we came on 
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board well pleased with the holiday we 
had had on shore. Soon afler this, we 
began to take in our cargo, which prin« 
dj^aiy consisted of rum> cotton and cof- 
iee»- 



CHAPTER VI. 

STORM— -FINISH TAKING IN CARGO*— SAILOR^S 
CHEVO— -FIGHT— &ET SAIL HOMEWARD— 6ALK 
—WILLIAM DROWNED— ARRIVE IN GREENOCK 
-—RETURN HOME— •BECOME DISCONTENTED— IK«> 
LISTMKNT— PARTING WITH MY PARENTS. 

As yet it had been delightful weather, 
only excessively warm in the middle of 
the day ; but the mornings and evenings 
were very pleasant. The third mornings 
after we began to take in our cargo^ 
came in sultry and close. The au: was 
oppressive; the clouds hung low and 
heavy ; and, ere long, the rain burst out 
in torrents. This had not continued ten 
minutes, until we were up to our knees in 
water on the deck. It poured down so' 
fast that it could not escape by the scup* 
pers. The earth seemed threatened with 
another deluge. The whole face of the 
heavens was dark as night. The crew 
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were all emfAoyed striking the t(^gallant 
masts, lowering the yards, and making 
every thing snug. ^' Thi» is shocking 
rain !" said I to an old sailor, who stood 
near me. " Yes," said he ; " but we will 
have worse than nun bye and bye.'' He 
bad scarcely said so, when the heavens 
seemed to open, and a flash of lightning 
burst forth, so strong and vivid^ that it 
took the sight from my eyes. A clap of 
thunder followed so- loud and long, that 
it must have ^palled the stoutest heart 
Flash afler flash succeeded each oth^i:, 
and the roll of the thunder wa^ incessant. 

• 

I thought the last day was come. Heaven 
and earth seemed jumbled together in one 
mass^ of fire ; and. tjbe continued noise of 
the thunder struck my imagination as the 
lesult of the fabric, falling to ruin. 

Towards the aflfcemoon-the wind blew 
with great'fmy* . Th% vessels in the har- 
bour b^gan to drag their anchor^ and 
before night many* of them w^re on shore;, 
but we were well moored,, and did not 
stir. The. storm continued the greater, 
part of the night ; and such a night I 
hope :I wiU never aeec again. . No one 

£3 
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would go below* We did not know the 
moment the lightning might strike the 
vessel} and perhaps send her to the bot- 
tom. It is in vain for me to attempt to 
convey any adequate description of that 
dreadful night in Words, No one can 
form any idea of its awfulness» tmless 
he had seen it. The men stood hud« 
died in groups^ on the deck, in silence* 
Indeed it was useless to speak,^ for they 
could not be heard ; nor scarcely could 
they see each other, imless when the 
lightning shot it& awful glare athwart 
their faees» and made their honxM* visl* 
ble for an instant ; and the livid cadaver<» 
oua colour it shed over their counte* 
nances, gave them an expression trtdjr 
i^palling. 

About one oMock in the mornings 'the 
atorm began to moderate : the flashes of 
lightning became weaker^ and less fire-^ 
quent ; the awful crashing of the thunder 
changed into a hoarse growI» and the 
intervab between allowed us again to 
hear ita echo £rom the shore. By two 
tlie storm had so much subsided that the 
leameni with the deception 42f the har-^ 
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bour watch, went beiow to their ham- 
mocks. 

I was surprised, next morning, ^irtien I 
got up at sunrise, to see no vestige of the 
night's storm remaining. All was cafan 
and serene, save a pleasant breeze fixm 
the fidiore, which brou^t the most deli* 
dous odours along with it. The son 
rose with unusual brightness, and all mu 
txMte seemed refreshed and renovated^ 
We coidd not indeed have imagined that 
there had been a storm the preceding 
sight, if the effects of its fiuy had not 
been visible in the roofless buildings and 
stranded vessels around us. 

Our vessel had suffered little or no 
damage^ We got on with our loading, 
and in a short time we were ready for 
sea. The day before we sailed, the own- 
ers sent a present of a bottle of rum to 
eadi man, to lH>ld a sort of ^ chevo^^ as 
the sailiHS called it. The decks were 
deared, and we sat down in groups with 
our bottles, and commenced drinking^ 
All wait on very well for a. time. The 
s(nig and jcike went round, and harmony 
and good humour prevsdledL But» whur 
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the driiik began to ** take their heads,'^ 
some of them tliat had differences during 
the voyage began to " tell their minds." 
The result was, that they came to higlv 
words, and from that to blows. The rest 
of the crew took different sides, according 
as they were interested^ and the deck 
soon became a scene of confusion and 
bloodshed. I had drank little, and mount? 
ed into the foretop to be out. of "harm's 
way ;" and from that I saw the combat, 
without danger of getting any of the 
blows which were dealing out so plenti- 
fully.^ The: mate came forward to try ta 
quell file disturbance y but they knocked 
him over a kedge anchor that lay on. the 
deck, and broke one of his ribs. . i . . 
At length the disturbance died away,? 
and I came down on deck. Some de^ 
drinkers had gathered the bottles which 
had escaped destruction during, the fight, 
and were emptying their contents. Otheiis 
were lying insensibly drunk and vqmiting. 
Broken, bottles^ with their contients pro* 
miscuously mixed on tlie deck with the 
blood of the combatant^ lay scattered 
about in. every, direction. I never saw. 
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such a miserableJooking set of wretches, 
as they appeared next morning. Most 
of them were " horrified," as they termed 
it Aknost all of them bore marks of the 
kte firay — black eyes, swelled lips, cut 
noses, sprained thumbs, &c. &c. As the 
vessel was to sail that day, the captain, in 
order to bring them about a little, served 
than out their grog, and they quicklj 
got to rights again. 

We got up our anchors, and set sail 
with a fair wind. I could not describe 
die emotions I felt, when I saw the ves-* 
sd's head turned homewards. I wad all 
joyous anticipation of meeting with my 
parents. '* I will never leave them again,'* 
thought I. " I will obey them in every 
thing, and we will be so happy. I have 
seen my folly, and I will make a goo<i 
tise of my experience." 

Nothing particular occurred on the 
passage home, until we got near the 
ftitish coast, when the weather became 
extremely cold. The look-out aloft was 
no longer a pleasant birth. I have often 
been so benumbed when the man came up 
to relieve me, that I could scarcely move 
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my limbs to come down upon declc. 
The weather had been rough for some 
time; but, one aflemoon, it began to 
blow uncommonly hard. The wind was 
fair, however, and the captain seemed un-. 
willing to take in sail; but the gale 
increasing, he ordered the top-gallant- 
sails to be handed. William and I, with; 
another boy, went . up to hand the main 
top-gallant-sail. The vessel was pitching 
dreadfully. William went to the weather, 
and I went to the lee taring to haul in 
the leach of the sail. The pari which 
bound the yard to the mast,, gave way;: 
and it pitched out with such violence, ^ 
that William was shook from his hold, 
and precipitated into the sea. . I got a 
dreadful shock. This was an awful ,mo<< 
ment. Every pitch that the vessel gave 
the yard was thrown out from the mast 
with such force, thiat it was a mirstcle I 
escaped. The other boy had got . in on 
the msisti but it appeared impossible for 
me to follow him. Nothing coidd save 
me, unless the despairing hold that I had; 
and 1 could not have kept it long; for 
every ^hock rendered me weaker^; but 
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some of the seamen were sent up with k 
loose Kne, and succeeded in bracing the 
yard to the mast, and I was relieved from 
my perilous situation. 

Poor William! I saw him fall. "Oh, 
God!" he cried, as he fell. I heard no 
more. The next moment he was swal- 
lowed by the waves. They told me he 
never rose. It was impossible to do any 
thing to save him, in such weather, with 
any effect. His fate made a great iin^ 
pression on my mind; for he was my 
only companion. He was a clever boy^ 
warm-hearted, and kind iii his disposition, 
although he had become quite broken- 
hearted. Nor did he seem relieved from 
his melancholy, by the prospect of returnii 
ing home; for he was sure his father 
would do nothing to get him free from 
the ship; and, even if he did, he could 
feel little pleasure in the anticipation of 
his usage there. " -Oh ! James," he would 
often say, ** if I had a father and mother 
like yours, how happy -would I bel but I 
may truly say that I am an orphan ! To be 
sure, while my mother was living, she was 
every thing that was good and affectiojiate 
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to me! but when she died, I lost the only 
friend I had in die world; for my fiithet 
was never kind to me ; ' and, after he 
married again, I never had a happf 
minute in the house: and, if I was to go 
home again, even supposing that he woutd 
get me free frcHn the ship, things would be 
only worse than before. But I am sure I 
will not live to return. There is a heavy 
something hangs on my mind, that tells 
me I will not see the end of this voyagir; 
but I do not feel grieved at it; I ra€h^ 
feel a pleasure in the idea. Then I'WtU 
be free from ill usage and persecution^ 
and, what makes me almost long for %ny 
death, is the hope that I will meet itiy 
mother in heaven, never to part frcfdi 
her again.*'— I could not fori^ear weepitfg 
when he spoke in this manner; and'^I 
tried to cheer him as much as I cooillf 
by putting him in mind of our former 
schemes of happiness and fortune: buthe 
only shook his head, and said, "This 
is not the world we dreamed it waiS; bat 
even so, I have no friends — ^no prospeiiitd, 
and death appears to me to be the dtiYy 
thing that can alter my situation fctib -^e 
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better/' Poor fe&ow! I diresaj he little 
thougbt it was so near. 

The gale stili continued to increase^ 
fmd all our sail was taken in, with the 
exception of a close-reefed fore top^saiL 
The wind veered about, «id blew a hurri- 
caneb Some of the sails w:ere torn in 
ribbcms before they could be faanded» 
The sea ran mountains high. The.Aj 
was darkened, and the flapping of the 
sails and rattling of the blocks made such 
a noise that we could scarcely hear our 
own voices. The sea bioke over us in 
such a way, that boats, cqfnrs, ^id cam* 
boose were carried off the deck. The 
helm becMie almost totally unmanage- 
able; and four men w^e constantly at it 
When a sea struck the vessel, die creaked 
is if bar vety sides were coming togethtn 
The men wei^e obliged to lash themselves 
to eveiy place where ibey could find 
•afety, to prevent their bei^ washed 
overboard. In this manper we stood in 
awful suspence^ waiting Ihe issue of the 
stonn. The one moment the vessel 
would rise, perched, as it were, on the 
veigeof afMrnapice: the next,. sbe would 
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throuf^ the awful ^ipeniiigv ai^ if 
she would strike the veiy bottom of the 
aca» while \ivid flashes of lightning con* 
•tributed to throw a horrific ^art over 
the scene. 

Three days were we tossed about -in 
this manner, every day expecting it to-be 
our last; for we thought it impossiUe' 
that the ship could weather the gal^ 
During that time we could not get beltyw:^ 
for the hatches were battened down, and 
we had tojsubsist on dry biscuit, or eat 
raw pork with it^ for we could get 
nothing cooked. 

On the fourth day, the storm abated; 
and the weather cleared up; but thb 
vessel rolled so that we expected' her 
masts to go overboard. After the gate 
we fell in with some vessels which htA 
suffered severely, one in particular iMd 
lost all her master We were at this &tf^ 
near the mouth of the Channel^;' and, nelM 
day, we made Cape Clear. I could hot 
express what I felt at agdn seekig &v6 
shores of Britain : my imagination wiis 
hard ^t wwk drawing pictures of ^6 
fytme. We ran up along the Irish ioait 



with a^ftir "Irind^ attd^t hist ddxae in sight 

q£, the iRdU-known Ciwg of Ailsa; and,, 

piuwng ity. th^ Cumbrays md the Cloach: 

Ught house, we andiored in Greenock; 

ioad8% 1 was in transports of joy at the. 

]4ear ^' getting hcxoe i^pain ^ but a doubt 

would; often CCOS& my mind, whether my. 

&dier. might feel inclined to get me free 

^xxok the vessel^ after so obstinately per^ 

aw^ipg in going to sea: I, at least, felt* 

pf9Pfiible that I did not deserve such in**' 

4u]g^ice. The day after we arrived,. 

hpwevca:> my mind was set at ease, for 

my mother came from Glasgow to see me,r 

find ih^ ^t words she said,, were, '* Well^: 

«|[ame%. are you tired o£ the 3ea?*'-— The 

t/d^asefooe into my eyes but I could not 

8pefials>^' I find you don't like it,'' said 

^ye^ '^you have found out, I believe, that 

jpl9r Other's description of a sea life wasr 

^..tnie QU^-^well, we must try and get 

you home again.'^ A day or two after, 

^ky &ther came to Greenock^ and, hav-^ 

iog settled matters with the owners, I 

went home with him on- the coach, fuUy. 

cesolved that 1 would be more wise in 

^tuie. . X Ijiad a joyftil meeting with my 
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friends; and, for a time, aU ^nt 6h 
pleasantly; but my restlesi^ dispositiob' 
still remained the same, and t soonr grew 
tired of home. My parents expected a 
miraculous change in me; and, when 
they found that my voyage bad made trm 
little wiser, any in^scretion' was generally 
checked with an allusion to tnyformet 
conduct. This irritated my' feelings. 
Those boys who used to associate with 
me, now avoided my company: most df 
them, I believe, by the injunctions of 
their parents. There were two hoytif 
with whom I had been on the most 
friendly terms — their parents and mine 
were very intimate— they werfe constant^ 
playfellows of mine before I went to seai; 
I had occasionally seen them after my 
return, without their seeming any wiry 
reserved towards me. Some months after 
I came home, however, I happened to be 
diverting m3rself with them in their tomt 
yard; we were playing at hide^^andseek ; 
I had hid myself in the straw house; I 
heard their father caU them Und ask Who 
was with them — when they told him, he 
said, «* Never let me see you in that boy^i' 



Jtovopany again> for he ran away from I^s 
pare^ts^ and he may induce you to do t^ 
aame^''' This went like a dagger to mj|r 
;heart. It humbled me severdy in my 
owa eyes. I waited until he wient' into 
.the house, and then slunk away like ^ |i 
.ftlon* From that day,. I thought every 
.one that. looked at me. was passing, slmir 
iar observations to Mr. H. in their minda; 
.My temper became soured, and I grew 
onelanchoLy and restless. I brooded con- 
tinually over the indignity which I con- 
ceived I had suffered. " Then," said . I 
ftp. myself, ^I am become an object of 
eoatempt to every one. I can never 
•epdure this. I will not remain in Glas- 
^QW : . perhaps it would have been better 
.if , my parents had settled me somewhere 
.i^se for a time*" 

^. .One evening, in January, 1809, I had 
}j^n at home to dinner, and was retum- 
jng to 8chool,> brooding over my real, ami 
imaginary evils — ^my mind in such; a state 
pf despondency that I could almost have 
taken. away my life. I determined tp 
leave Glasgow^ for 1 thought,, if once 

.outof it^ I would be happy» In. this state 
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of wkod^ walking down the High Street^ 
I met a soldier. The thought struck me 
instantly that I would inlist, although X 
radier felt a prejudice against the anr);^ 
Yet by isdisting I would get out of Ghuh 
gow, and to me that was every thing. I 
followed the soldier, and asked him wheie 
fata offioer lodged. He showed me ifae 
plaoe; and I inlisted with the pff0vis6 
tiiat he would send me out of the to>i^ 
immediately. I was sent to Piaiale;yV' and 
remained with the party there until tibe 
recruits were ordered to march for hssA- 
quarters. When I came into Glasgowrib 
join them, in passing through the Bridge- 
gate» I metmy mother. I had never wiil^ 
ten to my parents, nor had they heard'Oif 
me from the time I inlisted. I could 
Bcarcely define my feelings. Shame^ giitH^ 
l^,aort 0f sullen despair, a sense that I.had 
:Cnt myself off from the world-r-that I had 
^done my worst, and a determinatioa tO 
push it to the utmost, were mingled to- 
.gether ia my mimL My mother, first brolQe 
l^opce. '^Foor, in&tuatcd boy I" swl 
^e.; tjbie tears flowing down, her cheeli^; 
.f^jKT^t new calsumty;hau^you^bj^eu|^i0li 
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ymxnKSfhj'jaatySdf imcoBktnit £qmd( 
^tmJf ItoMiwIhadii£BMdv:aiilllfMl 
gamg iStmt dsxf to join my ragioAefit;*^^ 
•f AlasP' said die, ^^you bara «)irfii& 
khed it. Now you are lost fo m mid t^ 
yourel^ibiitifirillyaunot comelvonle, aifl 
WB your £ither before you gop?*' I hest 
MecL "" PerlMpfl^''^ said : she, ''it wil 
tar tiKt last time you may e^r seefiiim 
Came, you liad bett^ go with mitsJ^ I 
JDoasentedyaiidwewaakthametogethen It 
2MI8 near fbitf o'ciodc. My father geD0» 
«dly came h(»ne at tilat holH^ to dmneti 
(Myrmother met him as he came in/ and 
€«piEEUied matt^^ to him« He strovef t* 
-tumme an air of calmness ; but his count 
tennsM^e shotted the emotions that vre^ 
iiMridng in his mind. We sat Acrfm at 
.^9 4able to dinner) but no one seemeA 
iteidkied *to eat. My « father cut ' n(mk 
Imeat <^n his plate; but instantly pushed 
it ft^Mk him. He rose from his seit, and 
*iMEdked about the fioor with a rapid pacew 
J9e>' opened his waistcoat* He seemei 
^Mffocating. I could no longer endured t6 
4MI 1^ convulahre agony with whieh hfe 
JiipbiU fbrioie was agitated^K I -sunk' on my 



knees^Et Ms feet, and cried outi '* Fovgrw 
me, O father— foi^give me!*' He loolted 
at me for a moment ;' then, bursting into 
tears,, he said, ** Ood forgive you I God 
fbrj^re you I my poor unfortunate bojy; 
Alas P' said he, *'I had none but youi; 
I had formed schemes for your advances 
ment iniife. I saw you had some talent, 
and was determined to spare no expense 
in making you fit to fill a lespectable 
tttuation. I had figured to myself* you 
going in and out with me, happy and 
contented—^ credit to yourself and- ^tb 
your parents ; but,, alas ! those hopes •aiEi 
now fled for ever: for the first newBi/i 
bear of you, may he that your corpee^is 
bleaching on the Continent — a prey^ to 
ulrdlves and eagles/' Then, as if conreob' 
ihg himself for drawing such, a pictare^p^ 
** But your li& is in the hands of Gbde 
But even now, are you not lost to mei? 
Hay I not say that I am childless ?i ff 
^ve you my forgiveness freely, and also 
ttly blessing; and, if you should siurviid^ 
ilA, may you never have ason thatwitt 
biose you. such agony as' I feel at Hib 
tDbbmoeht. Farewell ! my poor bay i -I^Btfii 



afraid I may sajv Farew^ £ot e^^ 
With these wcvdft he rusked into aa a^^ 
joining roonij and threw hiiQseU*oa..14{ 
koaes, I suppose to pray for that son wbg 
had' repaid all his- kindness iviU^h ingrati«i 
tode and disobedience, l/fy ^moiber ym^ 
wild nrkh .grie£ It was the hour a$ 
which we were to m^ch» 1 1 tpre myself 
out of the house in a state of distiaCtip]^ 
aMl. joined the party, who were now on 
titer road to Airdrie. My mind wa& ii| 
fiich a atate of agitation, that I scarcely 
knew where I was going. I walked piti 
ba^Mre the party, aa if some one was ppr« 
suing me» anxious, as it were, to ru|t 
away from my own feelings. 
* I am scarcely conscious of what passjid 
between that and Dunbar. It seems likg 

■ ■ 

a confused dream. But the parting scen^ 
iddth my £ither often recurred to my me^ 
Inory; and, although it is now fifleen 
jrears since it took place, it remains iait ap 
fteah as yesterday. The step I took at 
that time has been to me the source dP 
iCODStant and unavailing regret i for it not 
only destroyed my prospects in life^ and 
fix^ me in a situadoa that I disliked^ hudt 
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I believe it was the means of breaking 
the heart of a parent, whose only fault 
was, that he was too indulgent. I felt 
sensible of his tenderness, and I am sure 
I loved him. But mine was a wayward 
fate. Hurried on by impulse, I generally 
acted oontrary to the dictates of my owti 
judgement-^'' my argument right, but my 
life in the wisong/' 

He has long gone to his eternal rest;, 
but, while he lived, he was a man — take. 
him for all in all; — ^whose equal would b^ 
difficult to find; for it could truly be s^^ 
of him, that ** even his failings leaned 'ifji 
virtue's side.** 
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CHAPTER VII. ' i 
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n'Ml)-QUART£RS — PAY OFF— »DBILI>-^Tlii«^T 'M 
THS SEROSANTS— ]>BNNIS«->HrS eHAftACTsilM 
A SPONGE — HIS TREATMENT-^BtnLDiMG AIIHf 
PASTJ^ES AOAIN— OHARACTKR OP MTY ^^Mt^ 

• RADES OBSERVATIONS. '-^ • 

■ ... J 

When, out party arrived in Dunbar, 
where the re^ment lay^ after being fin- 
ally approved, and the balance of my 
bounty paid me, whidi was about four 
guineas (after deducting necessaries), I 
was conducted by the sergeant to the room- 
where my birth was appointed. When he 
left me, I «at down on a form, melan* 
choly enough. An old soldier sat down 
beside me ; and, remarking that I looked 
dull, aslked me where I came from, when 
I replied, "Glasgow/* I was immediately 
claimed as a townsman by some of the 
knowing ones, one of whom had the Irish 
brogue in perfection, asid anodier the dis* 
tinguiiAing dklect and accent of a ..cock> 
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Mv. •• You don't spealc like nativfes «F 
Gffasgow/' said L " Och ! strips until y&H 
be as long from home as me/^ said Padd;^, 
^ving a wink to his comrades, ^'andTbli 
will forget both your mother-tongue And 
the mother that bore you.** **Ha'yott 
got yere boonty yet, laddie?** said: iik 
Aberdeen man. ** Yes,*' said L "Than 
youfU no want for frien's as lang a6 it 
lasts/* So I found; for every little attetli^ 
tlon was paid me that they could dev&ik 
One brushed tkiy shoes, anodier my -coM^f 
aod nothing could equal the wAny^^Ht^ 
fessions of gted-wiH itnd offers of Mrticd 
I rbceiv^b There was a eompedtSMi 
amotigst them who should be my coimttdti^ 
each supporting his offer hf what seh^ 
he would render me, such a3 chsaux^jg-myi 
aoc4>utremi»it$ teacbiog me my exeidtfi^ 
&c. It appeared to me thait I was^vrt 
tip at auction to b6 laiock6d down tc^ 4ilM 
biggest bidder. But I paid little attM^ 
fiSfDL to them. My tmnd wa» tafcaa^>i 
tiddldng -of my felly, aadruminatialg-^oli 
its'^cons^qiNsaces. - ' ■ u" 

"After holding a prifate consiUtalodtt 
iitximffit tiuettselvesi tme of 43^e«i t/nHtOli 
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atide» md told me it was the usual.custom 

£br each recnut, when he joined th^ coiii*> 

fWyf.to give the men of the room he be> 

}opged to a *' treat/' ^' Bow much?*' said 

ji7 putting my hand in my. pocket ; for, ii^ 

tliid. passive state of mind I was then iv^ 

ftlliey would have found little difficulty in 

^^rsjuading me to give them all I hadrrr^ 

f* A, guinea" was the reply. " AVhy didn't 

youask two ?" said an old feUow aside to 

tli^^pokesman (when he saw me give the 

one so freely). He seemed vexed that 

Jw, bad not. 

...It was then proposed to go into the 

tfmXK to. purchase the liquor ; and I, of 

ttMiise^ must go along with theuu Four 

^^five accompanied me.io town» and we 

899t two or three more as if by acddent* 

4^ we ]:etumed home, they lingered be* 

Iwd me a little, and appeared to be cchv 

fft#ing. about sometliing* When they 

owae up^ to me, one of them said, as I 

\^ been so tree in giving my treat,: they 

CQiuidllPt do less tlian treat me ; and le^^ 

the way into a pubUc-house ibr that purr 

p9K» One half pint of whiskey was ealleil* 

'm:9S^ ««Wlliher, a]l protesfting that they 

o 
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would h% thttr thare ; but, wlieD the tpff 

komng came to be paid, which amounMl 

to ieven or eight shillings, each askad ^bia 

neighbour to lend him until he went, up 

to the barracks. It turned out, however 

lliat none of them had any monej$ aqd 

it endecVin a prc^iosal that I should pi^ 

the whole, and they ^ould repay nM tina 

pay^y. Hiis opened my eyes a ]itt|^.t / f 

thought I" could see jbl great' deal of moanf 

ness and trick in their conduct^ bukrj 

took no notice of it. t- . ir^^/ 

When night came, the room wasdearedl 

and the forms rangc^d around* An «U 

Highlander in the room had a paiciijif 

bagpipes, which ^th twQ £fes connti- 

tut€»Bl our music. When dU were^as- 

sembled, the drinking commeneed, hwatA- 

ing it round from one to another. Aftst 

a round or two, old Xkcmald's pipes were 

called for, and the men commenced dmo^ 

ihg with the women of «the compeay.^!^ 

Thfe stamping, hallooing and snappteg 

of fhigers which ensued, intennm|^€)d 

with tiie droning sound of the bagpipa^^ 

¥fB» cQmpleJtely deafening. In the ^gtf 

iiisien itikq^ <>£ ^the. thttstgr ^jbouIs tmk Hit 
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eppotttiidt^ to hdp tbemM^s>i ^ drit^ ^ 
tb^tttm, wbich^tlMitig observed^ iBonsed 
m iBkpaie i and, Ike UqUor being expemledl 
^ijoiiLof a sbilhng it tnaii Was pit>^bsed| 
toi -^ caity^'On' the glory.'' I wife agaok 
^qilied to for my Bhifling ) and, Medbf 
^ii$ fresh supply, diey kept up *^^ tb^ 
Wficetf^ until one o'clock iii the iici^iigt 
WlvM some of them who had got drau^ 
began to fights the lights were knochctt 
biA^' and- pokers, toilgs, tin disbes, &ft 
were fl3dng about in every direction ^ At 
Jli8^i:Ae::a£Ur .ended by tiieoffioe^^^ 
Ike .'guard s^Mling some of themitoithe 
guaicUhiKuiey and ordecmg the othei!^ lb 
todk' '..^ki^J 

riiNext' morning t Wad berieged^ befeit 
^loU^ladc, by a* band of the fellows^ "m^ 
budr^t drank liie night foefcn^ begging 
ise/' to M treat tiiem to a glass to <^^ heal 

theib leadi''' I felt little inclined to drink 
iit tiiBt hour, and expressed mysdf to that 
lActi They then asked me to lend thetA 
taboejf to procure it^ and they would De- 
(nrir ipe on pay-dayv > I gave them Winit 
tln^ waited, and • I soon hlul the most ef 
theiMitii'&ewom atme on the atete 
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ttvao^ in the toxxxm of Ohe^ikgr I gdc 

my regimentals served out» and wniflMI 
tt^filL After drm it. was intmiatedJto 
the fecruits who bad lately jiHnedy^'tfaaliL 
Uicgr ought to trei^ the drill sergeant^' j^ 
hti would not be so hard on us^ if we d^^ 
fot* While we were talking* theaelgefliiiV 
^ho had conducted us to the istf^ment 
came up to hid ua £ureweIL ^ You ara 
aofc going awi^ to nigbt»'' said a.'i!ecc|Kt@ 
*Ki believe I will," said ther shrgeittt^ 
*^ unless you have anything to traafcate 
W '' You ought togivethe sergestffcit 
Helper,*' said a maa who had jikiiied/ dh»6ltti 
a month before. *^ We gave onr condMeftq 
ing seigeant a supper/' It was ^retbitil 
agreed that we could be no ^worBbr 1;fal|M^ 
tiliejothersv and he was accm^qgljrimMMli 
dkiig with our drill sergeant; Whdsd% 
night came, and we were going intolD^^" 
i% was moved thai the sergeants^ ^^<ftli^ 
cofqpanies ought to be invited abo^j loiddS 
course U waa insinuated that we would to^ 
no. losera by so doing. When m^^mt^ 
aUlnie^ between sergeants of cMtqtsixAetf 
snd^heir firimdU^ :whom>ihey4iad>4ai0ti^ 
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th<3 liber^ to iavite» we wece a ^goMf 

mmptaxf. .'•'' >"'^ ^ ^ ^^ ■.-.:.' .\:.^'j\ an 

ol^isopper came in, and wai( donis^^nat 

JMfic^:to by the guests. Next csne tUt 

drink, and^ when ail hearts wefeLwarnicU 

Ikgrbthe turn. punch, mmieraus wece^tiii 

pmt^tetions of* friendc^p and piMnigB* 

o£/a;y9iir from, the sergeante* tO' the. w- 

tnmits^ r I was sitting next our condiirtaiig 

stM^eant: he seemed veiy roetleBs^. and 

^nlceLcften to a very loquacious sergeant 

ifkor.stt near, hsm^ who relied ^several 

times that it was too sckm yet Atlaaf} 

honMSFer, .wh^i lie. found we wereigiH 

l^f!^^ meUow, ,he rose and G^mmemeed 

lltef.faArangue with <Vl say, lads,'Idaie4 

4ij^;0raii are all very wdl.pkaaed witii 

$i«|geatit A«*+*'^.'^ Thi& was asara*ed/tb 

^fcj&fiitt *ther recruits. " Well^^' 8aid;iiA^ 

.Vnl/)H^ ' wished to ; intinrm yoa that /j^ia 

^Kbi^al .custom for the reciuits to frij^e, 

^mrgeant, who conducts tiiem^ afrat 

ami ' Iivjien .^ they receive their bouafcyu^^ 

Tbe/Boquiesoeiice of* alll poetent, - abow^ 

famrirJneUl the - sei^eant had :chosd»i hfil 

tisNlfitoiiiiialm .die fvop^^ J^iWfiMft' 

is the usual sum?*' said one. 1\^ 

oa 



qwation mu^ put to our. condiictttigvstt^ 
geanti axxd^ after some hesitation^ lie iwrp 
mod^y replied,. .^' five : ahiliiiiga ^waim^h 
The money was soon collected, and .U 
podteted it irith great glee. < /I 

'During the entertainment, dnr £«ndfai 
tito sergeants obl^ed us ^ extre«itl|fV >cta^ 
calling Ant every thing they wantedi^^ andk 
wme of them laid in a store ef- ttikAcedi 
tfaftt nighty that served them for week» 
after. At a late hour, we 9iq>axatod,imiA 
got home to our barrack roonu^ ^^aotfaiMl 
disturbance^ havii^' previpualy . had feavtf 
finm tattoo. Next day» I was rowed ito 
drill at day Ugfat; and, after. comiagriDj 
mhing to proeure some lireakfin^^f^i 
wia auxprised to fi&d my:eadi> dwrnicHad 
td a veryiew shiUmgs. . During: thexda^ 
I was appfied to by some of my^oomca^ 
Ibf'tht loan a£ more money; but I Jefii9je^ 
al^^ging tibot I had. litde left; ; i>:iionld 
aooa: seei tiiat this^ infofrnj^tion* luuldi 
]|reatitt|»restton on idiem} &r(tlt0/tbflhp 
liKhiGlirthey had formerly beeir so m^dmA 
in) doing^ibrime^ were now left toihe tdaut 
b^itiyself ;r)«9dyiaiMngst'all ithwe^wha 
fcad^ tw^n? it^ f **y^*^y"^ ' - tf;^ faaconia/ffliEuaDaii^ 



tmiea^tl:aemid-xut.i §ndi one' n&m'Hilsaif 
wwddrbooept €£" nie(< A ncW >i|surt>{r^ 
>eoinit8 JQiiied^sand I wa« moo nhtigidto 

Next day, having purehai^ iK^im^^l^ 

aspeodcd; but Lga^w ixiy<itelf little iflieftfl^ 
iflM ajbofttity as L hadil^nt so mikl^^^fiUiA 
theofoliowiiig tiay m^us^ pay^^y. > Wbeii 
tliboflitett reoeivied* their pay^ I ipokorisfeb 
flHse^iiriio bad borrowed the moftey ftiito 
ae^f and said ^thiat :I. wo^^ be^ (^ 

tDrxiiUmrfcu? itf faiiti ho w: twtas^ i: no^^^ 
idttatiii90Bie ic^ thorn swote I had ^nsioei 
kB<^(AnnL a J&rthiiigi andtfai^essUcteeditb 
iea|iaeiii«r preBoming: to say so [ iSUiieni 
idybdiej^ oiHsld not pay flaejaktfa|Kt.ttiMG9 
a^HHke^: ;theiii laughed at m^ 9itapU 
ci^io oqpactlfig ruep^iymsxA oi ^yumak 
li^ifio«r4y#ed .oiit.i»F a lKAttityi'>!Tidsr«i 
Mnmgd justice liidught I; aad, leajraU^ 
Afa^>iiioii^ 1 1<: wandered doim by^therMa 
^pph^Uthitilriitg on the <hoii«fe »w^tfaabjli 
iudb^ canxKigst* I beaid i thai stepiiMfc 
vmieombeiicdiind me^ 'aad^AuniingiiMiiid 
4d\Re^vhli iiwasi i perceKiiadiO]W4afi^ 
^laomiteiiaiaEKdiad ^jirinial'annirtiiii fl hi: fM< 
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me. Hii name iraii Denis i-^-tm* t . heis^w 
an iriffannuu * I had remarked jidiatiA^ 
tooktOM.part ¥rith tl^othersy intiieijD'pilo^ 
ftasions of kindness to me, and iAtttt mk 
the aig^t of die treat he had gohe to<b6df 
idlhout joining in it .When h^cam^cnfr 
tome^ he said ^* 1. have muuted untiLjoKMm 
1» speak to you» for 1 mould not.say^al 
word = while the* bounty lasted^ .leabiymi) 
rimuld haive suspected. I waa liksiiihe 
others $ but now I have come to sajr. ifaat> 
if you du>o8e you can be.my comrade;^ 
fi>r 'mine left me* before you oafne tordiei 
roomt to go akmg with. & reecuit^ v aodr 
jmrn^ that his bounty is finiahed> he mhUmik 
to come back .again} but J thiate snob 
meanness^: and would nevec associate siiit}^ 
a/>feikiw <^ lus ?deaeription;.iioweveiEtoX 
think youand I will .agree." Iwas^aditQ; 
accept his dismterested oflfer ; luidrfoftaU^ 
tfai^ time Dennia and. 1 were . comrad^Kdl^ 
mnrer had raason to reptwt it^; for he.iii^ 
ofiiaf. w^artMhhf^ajrted generous diipoiitiC^]^ 
attd: neves flsnched ifrom jve^ in idmti»sm 
Sfe hadme i»iubaition;»iJbeiepuldr:neitfa<y. 
roadjBor wiitei;<j|m^J^ had lai moat jvigoi^ 
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frl^dduiifig -ceiifal Uind,/iiDd hlnaciittfii 
HfterBiBn i^marks oftei^ put jiiai >^Mr. 
iMdiipd;^ thenseWe&i on tbyeir educolao^'te^ 
lilt bliish 4 Jbeatdes thi8» he hadafimdr€£> 
llflBiDur that never would allbwj-hiai rldr 
a|0Qp(io a:«iieaii aetioo^ Oa^e&iidjtiiidmlr 
Itaifiid^ m oMM&on ^ith the fgeneilaljstjrt^ 
lms^4tomttrymea§ ^od thatfwa%f yflu^lm 
gak^dmsk he ^wsls a* Iboroi^ mttdmfuli^io /^ 
Oilkfbet iHm, Deimis ami' I were k^,<j^ 
donehres, to act as^we j^eased^raiid.^ihttr 
^jkmmmg hoy%^' looked out Jot neweti 
lacbd»Jto fleecey eomd of wbcm^deficeiiditti^ 
ibiwoynean ftratagcma te gefc daaatk* xjij^ 
wmmbek beiiig in the town witb Dennitr 
^bftif-evmuxigj and, havii^ gMie into a^ 
lUblie bowe to grtSa glassy ;befofe:>«K 
t^eitt ^ home, one of those di8gnM^u]& 
fitinudt came into the soi9m .iwihere^ ^m^ 
Timrt>ti!Umgf and^ ailer teffing somrfigf 
diaitote^- atoTf , ^mtboot betn9^aAed 4ar 
dittik^' he lifted the glass fimnitbefore^viz 
audi* having dmnk to our gooditiieakhi/ 
niidlu n edi its^ contents^ I waa confcniaA^ 
ediktihiijin^detice^ >MKi sat ataiiiig alK 
kini{i4>ttt>^i)tnina letumqi^iii an iiMtaBt)^ 
i|M ^ . |t^ p If I f ^ ^^ hy p^ ' iliiiant' niidu MKiib^uHHb 



kimtelfi ^ kicked him for faQiiig/^ ^OEb) 
fc lk wr ttever made afiy rerirtMro^<i<bAt» 
gttlieiii^ himself up^' eraWled^^ul oBitim 
worn. When he i¥as gone,*-***^ '^y^ my 
ftilh,'' Httd Detanis, << I thkik I gi^Ve Che 
JMNsal the worth of his money«~th»tf i0 
the only cure for ft < spdiq^^'^ ^ «^& 
Iroiider they haife tto shame/^Mid^ii; 
*<Shme!*' r^oitied'Demiig, '^trotb/Hhame 
and they could be married, for onyreliP 
tionship between themll'^ ; ,^^t 

' In a short time I began to recot«^4a9V 
^nnt«r and when I ind any spareUiiM^ci 
bad-recourse to my dd fitvoutites, rwhicb 
!" = obtained from a circulating lAraryixin 
town. It is true I could not now^drabrt 
aordelectably of the-life of a shqiberd'df k 
sailor; but I had ihe Md of honotfiT 
befM^ me; To fight in defemw ofi olKflt 
Country, thought I— ^ fdlow the-exsttiii 
pie of a Bruce or a Wadlace*4HDEiustbe>d 
gk)riou«^ thing. Militaty fame seeandd 
thet oiily diject "WCMth living^* {^'at* 
leady anticipated, my acta^of valoiiiv 
ehaiigiag the enemy, driving afi'b^oM 
me,: wid cmnitig back loi^ed with faMMit 
and ^-MBsmt iof ^OBVench colours^ ^teoeHnof^ 



tkei praise lyi iay tommmAing 6ffloer aM 
aM)6num8sdo% Qnl vent in mgr oM^ii 
<iftjaiini9y'ait4^ was imq^waifale to ite|f( 
thorfc4>f being |i geRefal. i /f »ot 

;')Iii these da^Mlteams of protaiotion aHii 
bonoury I did not look f9xti(^\BTlfy^ 
Die sitoatkin I was then in; wstweorym^ 
atteittively at the nrtermediate gmamiiyi, 
hod: to go over^ ^ ^t these wesre tr^iesdtt 
m^estima^pn :at that time, I mustoow 
fessy however, that a damp was 03(beit 
thftown over these fine ^speculations^ iby 
iofoe hwA jKTords £rom theidriU sei^gegott 
dr^Bom^ overbearing conduct of my siqwi 
liors^ ...Or Jivhea I saw. a poor feUo# 
tfikw put and receiving lour or five hnw 
dned lashei^ for being ten minutes late 
from tattoo^ I could not help thinkinp 
tfiafk^ the noad to preferment was noneiof 
tbd: rsmoothest Be that as it majTtoI 
believe I had by this time caught a portioa 
dfrflailitary enth}isiasm; and. M death. 4w 
gh>ry" jsieemed very fine wofda^imd c^beiM 
when, walking alone, have I jnted/ovn 
theiwcrds. which. Goldsmilli puts ittba* the 
m^uthof the Ykar of Wakefield^^ wheaUi 
moBkhmm himto go into the angnMH Gkft 
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a^ boy; andt if you ftU, tiidiigh diatMit, 
expoeedt and unwept by those who love 
you» the most precious tears are those 
with which heaven bedews the unburied 
head of the soldier/' 

Tlie miserable retreat of our army to 
Corunna^ and the account given of it by 
some of those who had returned, oftea 
lowered my too sanguine anticipations;, 
but nothing could permanently keep down: 
my ever active imas^ination. In this state 
f^mind, I felt a relief from the melandidy 
I had previously sunk into; but still Iww 
far from being, contented; something was 
continually occurring which made me 
draw comparisons between my present 
way of living and that which I had enjoyed 
at home. There were few of those with 
whom I could associate that had an idea 
beyond the situation.they were in: those 
who had were afraid to show they pos- 
sessed any more knowledge than their com* 
fades, for fear .of being laughed at by 
fellows that; in other circumstances, they 
would have despised* If a man ventured 
to.^>eak in a slyle more refined than the 
faeod araModhimi he was toldthat *^ Eveiy 
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;OBitfdfd ttotriesul^e dictio]iar:ii)c6>liiQi|f' 
^jor«Kiihiiia be g^^n us ony o' y oiit 'gqwi'' 
4Wde^ WQrd» na.'' > If a man, xvfaen iaccitsc^ 
^ypiraperiers of somediiBg > of wMcb ke 
was not guilty, veritiired to iqiesik iAMs 
uiwii'd^dnoe, he was called a /tm^^y^ and 
^^dei&red to gweno neply* Ifhe vsaid tfiat 
liit^Aoiight it was hard that lie elioQld'iie 
.leoodemned witJumt ^ hearings the MMmit 
:mmMtf ^I > . ■ n you^ sir, gou hwatnariffkt 
-^tttitimik : there are people fiaid. for think- 
'Mg^' for you-1-do what you are ordered, 
4tMr,;right or wrong.^^ , .. ^.... i 

i&vi^If :fae did-not join widi Ins^ieigUbocirs 
am tkek' ribald obscenity and i m^naensie, 
^iwiwas a methodist-^if he did not jcme 
Untd siwear, he was a quakei^^^^^and tf ^ lie 
niUi fiot drmk the most of his ps^, he «M» 
£Mlled a iniser, a d i - d mean soiifa^ Md 
i^hdlgeaeredity of his comrades would join 
its execrating him* • «^^ 

in Jn iBikh; ^society it ^as a katd matterlbr 
^ man of aay superior information Gt ia* 
^fadlecttoikeqi his ground; for- he hail Ho 
X0OB1XO annrerse with on those sutgMIs 
»#iiiob were most congeiiial to hk ttiadt 
^judito ivjpt^ infoim^ihit'OCMBtnMMs ^m^^^ 
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vaini ands fey them considered, a presum- 
tuous attempt. Thus, many men of ability 
and information were, I may say, forced 
from the intellectual height which they 
had attained, down to the level of those 
with whom they were obliged to associate; 
and every thing conspired to sink thejm tp 
that point where they became best i^tte^ 
for tradable beasts qf burthen. 

Blackguardism bore the sway, and gave 
the tone to the whole. Even the youngr 
est were led into scen^ of low debauchery 
and drunkenness, by men advanced iii 
years. All therefore, with few excepr 
tions, w^re drawn into this overwhelming 
vortex of abject slavi^hness /and disisipa* 
tion. Many of the c^cers^ w|io at Jea^t 
ought to have been men of j^uperior 
talents and education, seemed to h^ little 
better, if we were allowed to judge 
from the abominable oaths and scurrility 
which they used to those under their 
•command, and the vexatious and over- 
bearing tyranny of their conduct, which 
was eagerly imitated by those beneath 
them, even to the lance corporal with his 
skuLk chevron. , All this considered Cand 
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1 have not exaggerated) — ^it must be cer- 
tainly concluded that, if there is one 
method better than another, to make a 
man an abject dave to the will of his 
superiors, without a conscience or a judge- 
ment of his own, one calculated to smother 
every generous and noble feeling, to de- 
stroy his morals and his constitution, there 
could not have been a better school 
chosen than the army, in the state it was 
in at that time^ 

It redounds much to the honour of 
those who superintend the discipline of the 
army at ptfiesent, that the situations of the 
soldier has been much ameliorated since 
that period ; but still I am afraid (in ^ite 
of all that has been proved to the con- 
trary) that many consider the soldier's 
ignorance the best guarantee for his 
BubcM'dination. 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
there were not many exceptions to this 
general character which I have drawn 
(some of whom I will have occasion to 
mention in this narrative), who have shed 
a lustre around the military character 
that has often served to conceal some of 
the darker parts of it. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MARCH TO ABKRDKEN— INFATUATED DRIlflCEltS— 
THEIR ASSOCIATES — THEIR CONDUCT TRACED 
TO ITS CAUSE — OBSERVATIONS REMEDY — VOY- 
AGE JERSEY JUBILEE DENNIS AND A 

FRENCH PUBLICAN*— GUARD HOUSE OF- 
FICERS. 

About the beginning of May, we got the 
route for Aberdeen. On the march, I 
have nothing interesting to take notice ofj 
unless the kindness which we experienced 
from the people, where we were billeted 
on the road, particularly aflter we crossed 
the Frith of Forth. 

We arrived in Aberdeen, after a march 
of ten days, where we had better barracks 
and cheaper provisions than in Dunbar^ 
but, the barracks being too small, a num^i. 
ber of oiur men were billeted in the town, 
and riot being in the mess, when pay-day 
came, it was a common thiig for many of 
them to spend what they had to support 
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them in drink; and some of them were 

so infatuated as to sell even their allow* 

ance of bread, for the same purpose. 

They were then obliged (to use their own 

phraseology) to " Box Harry," or *♦ Live 

on the smell of their oil rag" until the 

aext pay-day ; and some of them carried 

this system to such a length that it was 

found necessary ta bring them into bar*' 

racks, to prevent them from starving 

themselves.. 

Indeed, to t^eak from any experi^ce 

that I hftve liad^ the men's morals ar0 

no way improved by being lodged out of 

barracks; for while here, the principal 

employment of many of them when off 

duty was drii&kig, and associating with 

Qommon women; and I think, if any 

thing tends; to depreciate the character ci 

the soldier in the eyes of his countrymeu 

in civil life more than another, it is this 

habit of associating pubUcly with such 

characters^ This total disregard of even 

the appearance of decency ccmveys afil 

idea to the mind that he must be the 

lowest qf the low. But many of them 

8eem to be proud of such oompany; and 

h3 
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it is quite a common thing to meet them 
on the streets ann in arm, or the soldier's 
arm about the neck of his dearie. 

This debasement of feeling an^ characw 
ter, I imagine arises from two causes; 
Rrst, the system of discipline pursued by 
many commanduig officers, which teaches 
the soldier to believe that he is a mere 
piece of machinery in the hands of his 
superiors, to be moved only as they please^ 
without any accordance Qf his own reason 
Or judgement, and that he has no merit 
io his own actions, independent of this 
moving power. Such a belief natotally 
has the effect of making a man so little in 
his own eyes that he feels he cannot sink 
lower, let him keep what company he may: 
The Second, from that immorality which 
seems so fashionable in the army, both 
amongst officers and men. 

I hate all canting; but is it not evident 
to every one who knows any thinq^ of the 
army, that in this I state only the truth? 
Does it not even seem contagious ; for, in 
general the moment a recruit is inlisted^ 
and gets a forage cap on his head and a 
stick in his handt he. con^ders himself 
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licenced to drink^ curse and swear^ and 
ussociate with women of the town, what*- 
ever may have been his previous charac- 
ter? TTiere is no necessity for this. If 
the character of the army has fallen, the 
fault is not in the profession itself; but 
in the conduct of the individuals com*^ 
posing it 

But let soldiers be taught that they 
have a character to uphold; give them to 
understand that they are made of the 
same materials as those who command 
them; capable of feeling sentiments of 
generosity and honour — ^let cheers evince 
by their conduct that they believe that 
the men they command have feelings as 
well as themselves (although it would 
be a hard task to make some of them 
think so) ; let them be encouraged to im*> 
prove their minds—and there will 90on be 
a change for the better in the army— ont 
honourable to all concerned. 

The doctrine which teacher that meA 
are most easily governed when ignorant 
is, I believe, now nearly exploded; and I 
can say from my own experience, and also 
aafely appeal to all unprejudiced individk 
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uab of the army» whether they have not 
found those men who have had their 
minds improved, the best soldiers: and 
this will hold good even when they are 4n. 
a state of intoxication ; for, while the one 
is like a wild beast let loose, the other 
still retains a portion of that decorum 
which always characterizes a sober man- 

I hope I will be patdoned for this 
digression^ as theobservations here offered 
are the fruit of fifteen years expeiience of 
the service, and as such, I think, are worthy 
attention. To return to my narrative* 

We had been about three months in 
Aberdeen, when we received orders to 
hold ourselves in readiness to saiL for 
Jersey } and, four transports having arriv- 
ed for us, we prepared to embark. 

This was a busy scene. We had been 
on good terms with the towns-people, and 
many of them attended us to the pier. 
As we marched down, the old women 
^XK>d in rows exclaiming-^'* Peer things, 
they are gan awa to the slaghter.'' 
While the boys were ranked up, march- 
ing before QUI bandj^ with as much import* 
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ance as if they considered themselvei^ 
heroes; and no doubt, the fine music, and 
the sight of the soldiers marching to ity^ 
gave them high ideas of a military life $ 
and perhaps was the incipient cause of 
their inlisting at a future period. Indeed 
I must confess that when I heard the 
crowd cheering, and our music playing' 
before us, I felt at least a foot highei^ 
and strutted with as much dignity as if I 
had been a general. I almost felt proud 
at that moment that I was a soldier. 

Once we had embarked, however, and 
fairly out to sea, my ideas were soon low 
enough. Stowed like any other part of a 
cargo, with only eighteen inches allowed 
for each man to lie on, we had scarcely 
room to move. The most of the men 
became sea-sick, and it was almost impos* 
siUe to be below without becoming sa 
The women particularly suffeied much: 
they were crammed in, mdiscriminately 
amongst the men, and no arrangement 
made for their comfort 

No incident of any consequence took 
place on this voyage, with the exception 
of a severe gale of wind, which forced us 
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to run into Dungeness. It soon abated 
however, and we proceeded on our voy- 
age« We made the island of Jersey, and 
disembarked at St. Oban's harbour: from 
that we marched through St. Helier's, to 
the Russian barracks near Groville. • 

All kinds of liquor, tea, sugar and fruit 
were here uncommonly cheap ; but bread 
was dear, and what we had served out as 
rations was quite black and soft, some^ 
thing in consistence like a lump of clay. 
Brandy was only a shilling a bottle; wine 
two shillings; cyder three halfpence a 
quart; and tobacco fifteenpence a pound. 

The jovial .drinking fellows amongst 
us tliought this another paradise — a hea- 
ven on earth — and many of them laid the 
foundation of complaints here which they 
never got rid of. 

It was during the time we were here that 
the jubilee (on his late Majesty's enter- 
ing the 50th year of his reign) was cele- 
brated. We were marched to the sands 
between St Helier's and St. Oban's, 
where the whole of the military on the 
island ¥rere assembled. We were served 
out with eighteen rounds of blank cart- 
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ridge per man, and the feu-de-joie was 
fired from right to left, and again taken 
up by the right, thus keeping up a cour 
stant fire until it was all expended. The 
artillery, with the various batteries, and 
shipping in the harbour, joined in the 
firing; and altogether formed an impoa* 
ing scene. 

As we returned home, Dennis took the 
opportunity of asking me what I thought 
of the fete^ which we had been assisting 
at. " I don't know,** said I, *• I think it 
was very grand.'* " Faith and consciencOf 
that's what it was ; but what use was in it, 
unless frightening the sea maws? I wish 
that I had all the money that was spii^j; iq 
gun pouther this blessed day of our Lord*'f 
"Why, Dennis," said I, "what would 
you do with it?"—" Troth, and it's my*, 
self that knows: there's many a poor naked 
chil running about the cabin doors ii| 
Ireland. Aye, in troth, and many fathers 
and mothers too, as well as childer, that 
have sorrow much to put on^ or eat cither* 
Och, it's I that would make a jubilee of 
it for the craturs-— one that wouldn't 
blow away in smoke." 
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When we armed at our barracks, wa 
got a dwr's paj in advance, and with great 
iDpnictioDs not to get drunk and riotoush-^ 
aUowed to go and make ourselves 
ntil tattoo-beating. Dennis and 
i resolved to hold the occasion like the 
others, dthough he aaid he did not admire 
this way of ** treating us to our own.*^ 
He diought the King that threw away so 
iBUcli money in gun-powder, might at 
least have given us an extra day^s pay. 

We went to one of the usual drinking 
houses; but it was full, up to the door, 
irolumes of tobacco smoke issued from 
every openings and the ncnse of cursing, 
•wearing and singing was ccunpletely 
deafening. 

We were obliged to go fiurther off to 
get a house to sit down in. At last wo 
found A pkce of that description, and 
went in. After a glass or two, we became 
quite jovial ; and Dennis insisted that our 
host and his wife should sit down along 
with u^*— he was a Frenchman, and spoke 
little English ; but Dennis did not mind 
^at, and there soon commenced a most 
barbarous jargon— Dennis layidg- off a 
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long story, of which, I am sure, the poor 
man did not understand a syllable. Yet 
he went on, still saying, at the end of 
every sentence, " You take me now?'*— p- 
" You persave now, don't you?'* While 
our host, whose patience seemed pretty 
well taxed, would shrug up his shoulders 
with a sra^e^ and looking at his wife^ 
who seemed* to understand what was said 
nearly as well as himself, he would give 
a nod and say, "Oui, monsieur — ^yees, 
zare — yees, zare/' 

Dennis got tired of this, and asked the 
landlord if he could sing* — This com- 
pletely puzded the Frenchman. At last, 
after every method had been tried in vain 
to make him comprehend, Dennis said, 
'* You do this," and, opening his mouth, 
he howled out a line of an Irish drinking 
song* The Frenchman, seemingly fright* 
ened with the noise that Dennis had 
made, started to bis feet and exclaimed, 
" me no chanter, me no zing." " Och, 
the devil'sin ye, for a liar." " Parly-Vu." 
" But, sorrow matter, I'll give you a song 
'^--a true Irish song, my jewel," and he 
commenced with the^^prig of shillelah and 
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nhamrock so green.^ He had got as far as 
^* an Irishman all in his ^ery was there,*' 
quivering and spinning out the last line 
-of the verse to a prodi^ous length, when 
a rap came to the door, and the voice of 
the sergeant of thepicquet, asking if there 
were any soldiers in the house, put an 
unpleasant end to his melody. Previous 
to this, however, Dennis had taken up 
a spade handle, to personify tjie shillelah, 
and it was with difficulty that I prevented 
him from bringing it down on the ser- ' 
geant's head. 

We were ^en escorted to the guard- 
house, foj: being out after tattoo, which 
we found so fiiU that we coul<]L scapoely 
get admittance. Dennis ciied^ ^and sung, 
^nd cursed, and swore, by turns, until he 
fell faat asleep. I. was so stupified by tlie 
drink I had taken, that J scarcely knew 
jbow I felt. Next mornings however, we 
were released along with all the others 
who had been confined the preceding 
evening. 

. About this time two of our officers left 
us in conseque][)ce, I believe, of fighting 
la.diaeL .Theape.wasaverygoodotffiGer^ 
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but the other was a most egregious puppy, 
who had scarcely a good quality to recom- 
mend him. When he was not drinking, 
or laying plans . to debauch the men's 
wives, he used to go cracking a long 
whip about the barrack square. He had 
a tolerable person; but his head had 
evidently been designed for a clown; his 
faice expressed nodiing but vulgar black- 
guardism, and it told no lies. He had 
the true Irish definition of an open coun- 
tenance. 1 beUeve there were few very 
Bony at his leaving the regiment; 
. I am not sure whether it was in plac^ 
of him that we got an ensign (by puF» 
ehaae"*); but such an ensign! — He had 
Dot brain enough to bait a mouse trap, iso 
clownish,, so awkward, and so stupid; 
and so he remained, and got promoted 
in his turn; but I must do him the justice 
to foiif that he was (what some others 
equally stupid were not) harmless. 

. •- A ntthod bj which many a Damskall acquires a raok 
In the service^ and of course a right to tyranoiae over maa 
hr superior to himself,^wheii9 if he was left to his own mcriry 
he isoold Defer rise even to the humble statiou of corporal-ot 
Ihe pioocem. 



CHAPTER IX. 

9 

PRBPAIIK TO EMBABK FOR PORTUGAL— THE WO» 

MEN DRAW LOTS — SANDT AND HIS WIFB 

If ARCn TO ST. OBAN*S AND EMBARK— -PARTING 

OP THE MEN WITH THEIR WIVES A DISTRESS* 

INO SCENE — VOYAGE— MAKE THE TAGUS— rPOR* 
TUOUESE PILOT — DISEMBARK— ^LISBON. 

We had been about three months in 
Jersey, when the order came for our 
embarkation for Portugal; but only six 
women to every hundred men were al- 
allowed to accompany xxs. An there 
were, however, a great many more than 
that number, it was ordered that they 
should draw lots, to see who should 
remain. The women of tlie company 
to which I belonged were assembled' 
in the pay-sergeant*s room for that pur- 
pose. The men of the company had 
gathered round . them, to see the result, 
with various degrees of interest depicted 
in their countenances. The proportion* 
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2ie. number of tickets^ were made with 
" to go^* or " not to go'* written on theim 
They were then placed, in a hat, and tha 
women were called by their seniority to 
draw their tickets* I looked round mt 
before they began*. It was an interestii:^ 
8o^ne. — ^The sergeant stood in thie middle 
with the hat in his^ hand, the women 
amund him, with their hearts palpitating^ 
and anxiety and suspence in every couA*- 
tenance. Here and there you would see 
the head of a married man pushed for- 
ward* from amongst the crowd, in tht 
attitude of intense anxiety and attention*: 

The first woman called, was the ser- 
geant's wife — she drew " not to go.'* It 
seemed to give little concern to any one^ 
but herself and her husband*. She wa^ 
not very well liked in. the company^ 
The next was^ a corporal'^ wife — €ihe 
drew " to go.** This was received by all 
with nearly as much apathy as the first 
She was little beloved either*. 

The next was an old hand, a most out- 
rageous virago, who tliought nothing 
giving her husband a knock down w i 
he offended her, and who used to mal 

great disturbance about the fire in t 
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cooking waj. Every one uttered theif 
wishes audibly that she would lose ; and 
her husband, if we could judge from his 
countenance, seemed to wish so to* She 
boldly plunged her hand into the hat, and 
drew out a ticket: on opening it, she held 
it up triumphantly, and displayed ** To 
go.*' " D--— n you," said she, ^'old Meg 
will go yet, and live to scald more of you 
about the fireside," A general murmur 
of disappointment ran through the wholes 

**D ^n the old b— Ji,** said some of 

them, *^she has the devil's luck and her 
own." 

The next ki turn was the wife of a 
young man, who was much respected in 
the company for his steadiness and good 
behaviour. She was remarkable for her 
affection for her husband, and beloved by 
the whdie c(»npany for her modest and 
obliging disposition^ She advanced, with 
a palpitating heart and trembling himd, 
to decide on (what wa^taher, I believe) 
her futu^ happiness or misery. Every 
one prayed for her success. Trembling 
between fear and hope she drew out one 
of the tickets, and attempted* to open it; 
but her hand shook so that she could not 
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do it She handed it to one of the men 
to open. — ^When he opened it, his coun- 
tenance fell, and he hesitated to say what 
it was. She cried out to him, in a tone 
of agony, " Tell me, for God's sake, what 
it is.** ** Not to go,** said he, in a com« 
passionate tone of voice, — "Oh» God^ 
help mel oh, Sandy!" she exclaimed, and 
sunk lifeless in the arms of her husband^ 
who had sprung forward to her assistance, 
and in whose face was now depicted every 
variety of wretchedness. The drawing 
was interrupted, and she was carried by 
her husband to his birth, where he hung 
over ber 4n frantic agony. By the assist- 
ance ci those around her, she was soon 
recovered from her swoon; but she awoke 
ofAy to a sense of her misery. The first 
thing she did was to look round' for her hus^ 
band, when she perceived him she seized 
his band, and held it, as if she was afraid 
that he was going to leave her. " Ohi 
Sandy, you'll no leave me and your poor 
babie, will you?*' The poor fellow looked 
in her face with a look of agony and 
despair. 
The scene drew tears from every eyt 
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in the room, with the exception of the 
termagant whom I have ab*eady mention^ 
edv who said, " What are ye a* maMn* tat 
a wark about? let the babie get her greet 
out. I suppose she thinks there'a nae« 
body ever parted with their men but her; 
Wi* her faintin*, and her airs, and her 
wark/' " Oh, you're an oul hard- 
hearted devil," said Dennis, " an* unfeek 
ing oul hag, and the devil 'ill never g^ 
his due till he gets you;" — ^and he took 
her by the shoulders and pushed her out 
of the room. She would have turned on 
Dennis; but she had got a squeeze .from 
him on a former occasion, and I daresaj 
she did not like to run the risk of another. 
The drawing was again commenced, 
and various were the expressions of ieeK 
ings evinced by those concerned. Thfe 
Irish women, in particular, were loud iA 
their grief It always appeared to me 
that the Irish either feel more acutely 
than the Scotch or English, or that they 
have less restraint on themselves in ex** 
pressing it. The barrack j . through the 
rest of that day, was one continued scene 
0f lamentation. 
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I was particularly interested in the fate 
of Sandy and his wife. I wished to ad- 
minister consolation; but what could I 
say? There was no comfort that I could 
give, unless leading her to hope that we 
would soon return. " Oh, no," said she 
" when we part here, I am sure, that we^U 
never meet again in this world V* 

We were to march the next morning 
early. The most of the single men were 
away drinking. I slept in the birth above 
Sandy and his wife. They never went 
to bed, but sat the whole night in their 
births with their only child between them, 
alternately embracing their child and each 
other, and lamenting their cruel fortune. 
I never witnessed in my life such a heart- 
rending scene. The poor feDow tried to 
assume some firmness ; but in vain : some 
feeling expression from her would throw 
him off his guard, and at last his grief 
became quite uncontrolable. 

When the first bugle sounded, he got 
up, and prepared his things. Here a new 
source of grief sprung up. In laying 
aside the articles which he intended to 
leave, and which they had used together. 
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the idea seemed fixed in her mind, that 
they would never use them in that ways 
again ; and as she put them aside, she 
watered them witli her tears. Her tea* 
pot, her cups, and every tiling that they 
had used in common — all had their apos*- 
trophe of sorrow. He tried to persuade 
her to remain in the barrack, as we had 
six miles to travel to the place of embar- 
kation ; but she said she would take the 
last minute in his company that she 
could. 

The regiment fell in, and marched off,, 
amid the wailing ^f those who, having 
two or three children, could not accom* 
pany us to the place of embarkation. 
Many of the men had got so much in* 
toxicated that they were scarcely able to 
walk. The commanding officer was ae 
displeased at their conduct that^ in comii 
ing through St Helier% he would not 
allow the band to play. 

When we arrived at the place where 
we were to embark, a most distressing 
scene took place, in the men parting with 
their wives. Some of them indeed it did 
not appear to affect much ; others bad 
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got themselves nearly tipsy; butthemort 
of them seemed to feel acutely^ . When 
Sandy'^ wife came to take her last fare- 
well, she lost all government of her grief. 
She clung to him with a despairing hold. 
•* Oh, dinna, dinna leave mel** she cried* 
Tlie vessel was hauling out. One of the 
sergeants came to tell her that she would 
have to go ashm^, *' Oh, they'll never 
be so hard-hearted as to part us," said 
she; and, running afl to the quarter 
deck, where the commanding oflScer was 
standing) she sunk down on her knees, 
with hei^ chUd m her arms. " Oh, will 
you no let me gang wi* my husband? 
Will ye tear him frae his wife and hii 
wean ? He has nae frien's but usi — ^nor^ 
we ony but him— and, cdi, will you mak* 
us a* friendless ? See ray wee babie plead* 
in* for us.*' 

The officer felt a painful struggle be- 
tween his duty and his ifedings : the tears 
came into his eyes. She eagerly caught 
at this as favourable to her cause. *' Oh, 
aye, I see you have a feeling heart-^^ 
you'll let me gang wi* faim. You have 
nae wife : but, if yoa had^ lam sore you 
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wad think it unco hard to be torn frac her 
this way— and this wee darlin*,*' "My 
good woman^" said the officer, " I feel 
for you much} but my orders are per* 
emptory, that no more than six women to 
each hundred men go with their hus« 
baod^^ Ypu have had your chance as 
well as the other women; and, although 
it is hard enough on you to be separated 
from your husband» yet there are many 
more in the same predicament; apd it is 
totally out of my power to help it.*' 
•* Well, well/' said she, rising from her 
knees, and straining her infant to her 
breast: "It's a' owre wi' us, my puir 
babie; this day leaves u^ friendless on the 
wide world." ** God will be your friend," 
said J, as I took the child from her until 
she would get into the boat Sandy had 
stood, like a person bewildered all this 
time, without saying a word. " Fare>^U 
then, a last farewell then," said she to 
him : " Where's my babie," she cried, I 
handed him to her^-^"Give him a last 
kiss, Sandy." He pressed the infant tp 
Uis bosom in silent agony. "Now, a's 
owre; ^rewelly Sandy! we'll maybe m^eet 
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in heaven:'^ and she stepped into the boat 
unth a wild despairing look. The vessel 
was now turning the pier, and she wais 
ahnost out of oursight in an instant; but, as 
we got the last glimpse of her, she uttered 
a shriek, the knell of a broken heart, which 
rings in my ears at this moment. Sandy 
rushed down below, and threw himsetf 
into one of the births, in a state of feeHng 
which defies description. Poor fellow, his 
wife's forebodings were too true ! He was 
amongst the first that was killed in Por- 
tugal! What became of her, I hav€ never 
been able to learn. 

Nothing occurred worthy of remark on 
our voyage from Jersey to Lisbon. When 
we made the mouth of the Tagus, we got 
oo board a Portuguese pilot. He had 
-flcarcely reached the gangway when he 
was surrounded by all the men on the 
deck; for his appearance was grotesque 
in the extreme. He was about four £eet 
and a half high, and had on a jacket and 
breeches of what would have puzzled a 
philosopher to tell the original ; for patches , 
of red, yellow, blue, &c were mingled 
throligh die whole dress, without any 
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regularity. A pair of red stockings, and 
an enormous cocked hat, completed his 
costume. His complexion was of the 
same hue as a well-smoked bacon ham ; 
and the whole contour of his face bora 
a striking resemblance to the ape tribe. 
"Blessings on your purty face, my honey,*' 
said DepDis, s^ be eyed him narrowly, 
" You have made your escape from somo 
showman. Pevil burn me, if I don't 
think I have seen you tumbling on a rope 
at Donnybrook fair." Our hero passed 
on (taking np notice of the compliment 
Dennis had paid him), to take the helm 
from the seaman on duty; but the tar, 
giving him a contemptuous look, called 
out to the captain, " Will I give the helm 
to this here things* "Certainly," said 
the captain, laughing. The sailor^ how- 
ever, did not seem ^ur^ ^^bout him ; and, 
as he passed on to the Coiieqastle could 
not help throwing a doubtful look behind, 
at his substitute. He proved to be a 
good pilot, however, and managed the 
vessel well. 

», We passed Fort St. JuUan, and sailed 
l^ip.tb^ T«gus as % as rBelein» jikere 
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oiir pilot gave the order to "le go de 
ank." The attention of those on deck 
was soon drawn towards a number of 
people who were sitting in a row, beneath 
the walls of a large building, seem-, 
ingly very busy at something. After 
watching their motions for some time, we 
discovered that they were picking the 
vermin off themselves! There was none 
of that modest pressing between the 
finger and thumb, for fear of being seen, 
which we may observe in our dirty and 
ind^ent neighbours at home.^ It was 
absolute open murder! in all its tarieties; 
and truly they had their haiids full of 
work; for, although we looked at them 
for a length of time, the carnage still con^ 
timled as fierce as ever. It appeared to 
me that a new breed sprung, Phoenix-like# 
from the remains of their predecessors. 
This is a biting sample of * Portugal^ 
thought I, turning away in disgust from 
the scene > but I soon got accustomed to it) 
for in Spain and Portugal, the latter par- 
ticularly, the louse seems quite at home^ 
not confined to the poor alone ; for I have 
seen the family q£ a rich fidalgo, male 
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Mel female, assembled on the sunny side 
of the house " lousing themselves'* pub- 
licly, without seeming to feel any shame. 
So far from that, it appeared to he 
the most interesting of their forenoon 
amusements* 

Next morning we disembarked and 
marched up to St* Domingo convent, pari 
of which had been converted into barracks. 
In the course of the day Dennis and I got 
into tlie town. We pmmised ourselves 
much from the view we had had from the 
river the preceding evening; but were 
miserably disappointed when we got into 
the streets*, for mountains of filth were 
collected in them,, so that we could scarcely 
pass; and the smell of oil and garlic issuing 
from the shops was quite sickening. The 
most of the streets were very narrow. 

The population seemed composed of 
monks and friars, for we met them at 
every step either begging, or walking in 
procession with the sacrament (or host) to 
some sick person. On these occa^ons 
they were preceded by a bell, wbidb 
warned the passengers of thdr approach; 
whenever it was heard, they were down 
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on their knees in ^ moment* in the tery 
middle of the mud, and continued pi-a,ying 
and beating their breasts until it passed. 
Poor Dennis was sadly puzded the first 
time be met one of these parties ; he w^ 
n catholic, and of course could not avoid 
following the example of the ehristianof 
around him ; hut he bad a great aversion 
to kn^ing in the dirty streets. The pr^ 
ceaaion was fast advancing, and he had 
been two or three times half down on his 
kneea and up again; at last, a lucky 
thought struck him-r-he snatched the hat 
out of the hand of a Porti^ese that was 
kn^ng before himt and, d^berately 
idadng it on the ground, kneeled down 
on itt and went through the ceremony 
with great gravity— thus saving both hii 
conscience and his breeches. The fello^i 
vhQ owAed the hat durst not move untU 
the procession had passed ^ and then* 
without giving him time to speak, Dennis 
clapped the hat, dirty as it was, on tb? 
Qfwner's head, and walked o& 1 could 
pot forbear laughing at the scene, and I 
daresay the holy fkthera did not think 
much of my i^nctity. 
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The fruit market was opposite to the 
convent gate } and it certainly was to us 
a novel and a pleasing sight. The finest 
fruits, which at home were rare and high 
in price, we found here as plenty and as 
cheap as gooseberries. Pine apples, 
peaches and grapes of the largest size 
and most exquisite flavour, with oranges, 
lemons and pomegranates, were arranged 
on the standings^ in the most tempting 
and tasteful manner. Dennis and I 
walked through amongst them with our 
mouths watering, yet fearful that ouj 
finances would not enable us to buy any; 
I ventured, however, to ask for the worth 
of a vintin (about three halfpence English} 
of oranges ; afler giving the woman the 
money and pointing to the fruit, I held 
out my hand to receive them, but she 
beckoned me to give her my hat, and^ to 
our surprise, she nearly filled it. 

The fragrant and deKcious odour which 
perfumed the market place, and the sight 
of the beautiful fruit and flowers, made it 
a much more attractive place of resort, 
than the dirty streets filled with the stench 
of oil and garlic. My opinion of the 



interior of Lisbon was certainly very low f 
and, I think, if a stranger wishes to see 
Lisbon, and leave it with any ideas of* its 
grandeur, he ought to contemplate it ffOm 
the river, but never set his foot on shore, 
for he will then feel nothing but disgust ' 

To the convent, in which we were 
lodged, was attached a nunnery; and, 
through its latticed windows, we often 
saw the nuns peeping, while we were on 
parade. They did not seem to< be so 
rigidly kept in as they are reported to be. 
I remember .seeing a new-born child* ex- 
posed, naked and dead, on the leads 
beneath their windows : how it came there 
I cannot pretend to say, but there it was ; 
and our men were charitable enough to 
believe that it belonged to some of 
themselves. 

While here, we had no want of chaunting 
prayers, and incense in our vicinity. The 
incense they burnt had a peculiar smelL 
I have often heard of the association of 
sound with ideas, but I think the associa- 
tion of smell with ideas deserves as much 
attention; for, to this day, if I meet 
with any thing like the perfume of their 
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incenae, I am immediately traiisporte(]l, in 
idea, to the chapel of the convent of St 
Domingo. Its high-arched gothic Y^ii^ 
daw9> and all tlie paraphernalia of it9 
interior-^images of saints, splendid altarSt 
gigantic wax candles, and friars chaunting 
the service^ intermingled with the deep 
tones of the organ — all float acro89 mj 
memo?y as fresh as yestediay. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BMBAJtK FOR CADIZ LANDING RiCBPTION- 

CADIZ — MANNER OF INTERMENT — FORT 

-—OPERATIONS — OFFICERS GAI^K-*— VBSSE&A 

STRANDED ON THE FRENCH SIDS^ OF THE SAY— « 
PRIZES — JOHN ■■ ■ ■ -^CaURT MARTIAL— ]U»* 
8VLr» 

We remained only seven days in Lisbon;, 
on the evening of the seventli we were 
turned out, marched down to Belem and 
embarked by torch light, for Cadiz. I do 
not remember anything worthy of nottc^ 
which took place on this voyage, only 
that it was tedious. 

When we made the Bay of Cadiz, we 
found a large fleet of British vessels there 
before us. The French had possession of 
all the surrounding country, with the ex* 
ception of the Isle of Leon and Cadiz: 
and these were closely besieged. Whea 
we first arrived, we were not sure on 
which side of the bay we would be re^ 
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quired to land; but, we were served out 
with flints and ammunition, and our com- 
manding officer issued a circular to the 
men on board the different transports, 
ordering us to hold ourselves in readinesi- 
for immediate actioQ, and exhorting us 
to remember the honour of our country 
and regiment. 

That evening, our light company, with 
those of the other regiments, forming ^ 
light brigade, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General William Stewart, land- 
ed and marched to the out-posts^ at the 
town of Isla. Next day, the remainder 
of the troops disembarked; and, entering 
Cadiz, we occupied part of the bomlv* 
proof barracks under the ramparts > where 
we remained with Lieutenant^enerai 
Graham, who was chief in command. 

I could not say that our reception by 
the inhabitants, on landing, was very 
flattering. Here and there, amongst the 
crowd, you could hear a " Viva Englese;*'* 
but the greater number received us with 
a gloomy suspicious silence. Setting aside 
other causes, it was really not to be won- 
dered at, that the inhabitanta should feel 
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little attachment to the English, when W9 
consider that they had suffered so severely 
by the hand of Nelson and the British 
fleet, about four years before, and that 
the shattered ren^ains of some of their 
vessels were still lying in the bay. 

Cadiz was, in my opinion, a much 
finer town than Lisbon in point of wide- 
ness of the streets and cleanliness, and 
the situation of the town was infinitely 
more picturesque. From the ramparts, 
on the Atlantic side of the town, the view 
was very fine: to the left, we could see 
the African shore, with its mountams 
stretching out until their outline was lost 
in the distance, and became mingled with 
the clouds that kissed the horizon. Be- 
fore you, the prospect was unconfined, 
and the eye was lost in the wide world of 
waters which lay ibefore it, unless when it 
was arrested by a passing sail, pr brought 
nearer the town by the noise of the 
breakers lashing the dark sides of the 
rocks, which ran out into the sea, and 
here. and there showed their heads above 
water. Oa the side of the town n^xt tho 
^y, the Rota, Bay of ^uU8> with the town 
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of Port St Mary's, Porto Real. Isla, 
Checuelina, and Cape Trafalgar, brought 
tbe eye round to \vhere it set out. 

When we had anything to wash, we 
were obliged to go outside the walls to 
tome of the cisterns, a short distance from 
the town. It was here I first became 
my own washerwoman. I was awkward 
enough when I began ; but practice soon 
made me expert at it. 

It was on one of these washing excur- 
tions, that I happened to pass a chapel; 
and seeing people engaged at some cere- 
mony in it, my :Curiosity prompted me to 
enter. A corpse lay on a bier, with the 
face uncovered, and a bunch of flowers 
were placed in its hands, which were 
joined together in a praying attitude. 
The priest was performing the service of 
the dead over it; near him stood two 
little boys, with silver censers waving in 
their hands, filled with burning incense. 
The whole service seemed to me imprefr* 
five enough. After it was £nisfaed,. the 
corpse was removed to the outside of the 
chapel, and deposited in a hde in the irall 
fesembling an 4>vea; .It vaB then eow^pffd 
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with quick lime; the mouth of the hole 
shut up with a stone, which fitted itj and 
the people retired. I do not know what 
their reason is for this peculiar method of 
interment ; but the body must decay 
sooner in this way than by our method 
of burying. 

As yet, none of the troops had been 
brought into ac^n, with the exception of 
the light companies, who had some sUght 
skirmishing at the out-posts. The French 
had attempted nothing of any conse- 
quence. They were very busy, however, 
prosecuting the siege-— building batteries 
in every direction. There was one bat- 
tery, called Fort M-— . It lay on the 
French side, at the extremity of a point of 
land, stretching down from Porto Real 
into the bay, opposite to Puntallis, From 
this (had they manned it) they might have 
annoyed our shipping very much; and it 
was resolved that we should take posses- 
sion of it. 

Accordingly, one evening the three 
first men from each company of the regi- 
ment to which I belonged were turned 
out, in WMtfching order, for that purpose. 

L 
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At the quay, we were joined by a det^chr 
ment of artiljery, and were conveyed 
across tbe bay in pnan-qf-war boats. On 
our passage w^ wer^ joined by a party of 
seamen and pnarines; who, with a captain- 
ccHnmandant, surgeon, two subalterns, one 
of whom acted as adjutant, a lieutenant 
of arti}ler}% and a ffiidshipman, made in 
all about one hundred and fifty pien. 

When we reached the Fort, yre used 
every precaution to avoid alarming the 
French if tjiere had been any there; but 
it was qyite yppecesgary; for their picquet 
had retired, without firing a ^hot. After 
placing ^ picqqet in frojit, we set to is^ork, 
and gpt up thrfse guns, jybich we had 
brought ^ith us. Thip kept ]is busy 
enough until pornipg; when we got a 
better viejv of the isolated pl^ce we had 
taken possession of. The fort itself iv^as 
about a hundred yards square; but it had; 
been cofnpletely demoHshed pn its 9ea 
face; and tlie others were all moi;e or lesgi 
in ruins. The boml^-proqfs were nearly all 
destroyed. In what remained there was 
not shelter f^r the half of Qur ipen ; and, 
by a rule of division, oflen practised in ; 
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the army, tfiat little was made less by the 
officers* appropriating the half of it to 
themSelvesj 

Day had ndt long dawned when the 
French gave Us a salute from a small 
battery, in the village at Fort Lewis; 
but, when wd got our guns mounted, 
it was soon silencedi From that time 
we commenced with redoubled exertion 
to work at the battery-*-building up the 
parapets^ and laying platforms for more 
guns. We were supplied with matelials, 
viz. fascions, gabions and sand-bags, from 
Cadizi 

Herd ^e Wef e wrcJught like slaves, 1 
may say, without intermission; for om^ 
worthy adjutant, who aimed at being a 
rigid disciplinarian; and was a great ama- 
teur in the drill way (which his company 
knew pretty well), was determined that 
no hard labour, or want of convenience 
for cleaning our things, should tempt him 
to deviate from a clean parade; and 
formal guard-mounting every morning," 
even although we had been out all night 
under the rain on picquet, or carrying 
sand-bags arfd digging trenches up to the 



knees in stinking mud. All the varied 
forms of duty known in a militia regiment 
(with which he was best acquainted) were 
bj him deemed indispensable: — and, in 
a place where we had no convenience 
for keeping our things in order, not 
even shelter for them, this exactness was 
certainly, to say the least of it, unneces- 
sarily teasing. We were also obliged to 
stand sentry on different parts of the 
battery, full dressed, where there was 
no earthly use for us, imless for show; 
and I could perceive no reason the com^ 
mandant and he had for their conduct, 
unless that, feeling the novelty q( their 
situation-^n command of a f^t— they 
wished to ape, with their handful of men, 
all the importance of leaders qf an army^ 
We were driven from guard to working 
— ^working to picquet— picquet to work- 
ing again, in a gm-horse round of the 
most intolerable fatigue; which we never 
could have borne for any length of time, 
exposed as we oflen were to sun and rain, 
in a climate like that of Cadi^. But, 
even with all this, we had the mortifba- 
tion to find our best endeavours repaid 
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with the most supercilious haughtiness/ 
and the worst of usage. We weref 
allowed little time to sleep; and that 
Kttle was often withheld from us. 

But let it not be imagined that our 
officers participated in all this fatigue; 
they knew how to take care of them- 
selves ; and they could sit and drink wine 
in their bomb-proof at night as comfort- 
ably as in a mess-room at home. And it 
was a common amusement of the com- 
mandant, when he g6t warmed with it, to 
order the drum to beat to arms in the 
middle of the night— when the poor devils, 
who had perhaps just lost sense of their 
fatigue in sleep, would be roused up, 
and obliged to go to their several posts 
on the ramparts: and, when th<?re, Ave 
were not allowed to stand steadily to 
await the coming of a foe (for the blue 
devils of the commandant's brain had 
peopled the different places of attack 
with millions for aught I know): and, 
after half^an-hour or an hour's hard fight- 
ing with the wind, we would graciously 
be permitted to go below to our births^. 

But we would scarcely be lain down, 

L 3 
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when we were again roused, to commence 
working.-^This was the usual routine the 
most of the time we were here. 

It may be well to remark, however (for 
ttie benefit of those officers who may wish 
to follow so illustrious an example), that 
the commandant had a most ingenious 
method of assembling his men quickly-— 
he used to stand, with his fist clenched, at 
the top of the ladder leading from the 
bomb-proof, ready to knock down the last 
man that came up ; and, as some one 
must necessarily be last, he of course was 
sure of the blow; and, as he was ^ strong 
muscular man, it used to tell (as we 
military men term it) on the poor fellow's 
head. 

One man, I remember, who had suf- 
fered in this way remonstrated, and threat* 
ened to complain to his colonel; but the 
answer was a second " knock-down," and 
an order to confine him between two guns 
in an angle of the battery, where he was 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather 
for many days and nights without cover- 
ing; and, when his health was impaired 
by this usage, and he fell sick, be was 
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still kept in the fort, although it was the 
usual practice to send the sick to the gen* 
eral hospital in Cadiz. He was not 
allowed to leave the place, until we all 
left it; and then, it is probable, if he had 
ventured to complain, he might have been 
fogged in addition to all he had suffered^ 
for presuming to say anything against the 
Hero of M7— -. 

We had now got up six guns and two 
mortars on the fort, which was all we 
could mount to have any effect Wq 
were supported by a Spanish man-of-war 
and six or eight gun-boats } and, with 
them, we used to bpmbard the small 
village at Fort Lewis, and annoy the 
working parties coming down from Porto 
Real to build batteries. We often 
made great havock amongst them, with 
spherical case-shot One day, in particu* 
lar, I remember we brought down an 
officer who was riding on a white horse at 
the head of his party, and we saw them 
carry him off in a litter from the placQ 
where he fell. 

About this time a severe gale came on, 
by which a great number of vessels werc^ 
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stranded on the French side of the bay; 
most of them were abandoned by their 
crews, who got safe over to Cadiz j but 
one transport, containing the flank com* 
panies and staff of a battalion of the 
fourth r^ment, ran ashore near Port St. 
Mary's, and they were all taken prisoners* 
They had their colours with them, and I 
heard afterwards that they had put them 
under the coppers and burned them, 
rather than let them fall into the hands of 
the enemy. Many of these vessels were 
richly ladened; and, as they were sure 
ultimately to fall into the hands of the 
enemy, being also considered fair prizes 
when they run ashore on an enemy's coast, 
we procured a couple of boats and suc- 
ceeded in securing part of the cargo of 
those nearest us, which was principally 
silk. We also got some pipes of wine 
and salt provision; which was all safely 
deposited in the entrance to the officers' 
bomb-proof, with the exception of the 
silk, which they took inside. 

The wine and salt provision were kept 
there for the use of the officers. The 
latter, although hoarded up with great 
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care, ultimately fell into the hands of the 
French : and the only part of the wine 
we received was once, in lieu of better 
wine, which was sent over as a present 
from the Cortes, which the officers thought 
was more suitable to their own palates } 
and again on the first day of the bomb£ur<i-? 
ment. 

Some time after, the silk that waft 
deposited in the officeifs quarters was 
divided according to the prize-money 
regulations. 

I remember a man, of the name of Jobti 

M J who wasjon sentry one n^ht over 

the wine »)d salt beef casks. Feeling 
himself thirsty, and seeing the spigot in 
the cask which was used to draw it, he 
was tempted to try how it tasted j buti 
unfortunately, when he got the vessel 
filled which he had procured for the pur- 
pose, he either lost the spigot, or could 
not get it in again. The stream of wine 
soon found its road into the officer's 
door-way, and the noise awakening som^ 
of them, theycame out and found poor 
John all besmeared with wine, and the 
vUlanouft king's-evidence jug at his feet^ 
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He was imniediately confined; and, a day 
or two after, a court martial vras ordered 
to sit, for the purpose of trying the pri- 
soner, for attempting to taste what he had 
wrought hard to bring in^ and to which 
in justice no man had a better right than 
another. I do not know how they manag* 
ed to find members for the court: as therfe 
were only a captain and three subalterns in 
the battery, some of whom must havd 
been his prosecutors. Perhaps they got a 
dispensation from the Pope, as they wer^ 
in the kingdom of his beloved son, Ferdi- 
nand. Be that as it may, John was tried^ 
and, if 1 recollect right, sentenced to 
receive five hundred lashes. 

The garrison was mustered on the ram-^ 
part, and John stripped, and tied to the 
wheel of a field^piece. The boatswain's 
mate, with a monstrous ship cat in his 
hand, was standing drawing his fingers 
through itf seemingly impatient to com« 
mence, when, after all the trouble tha* 
tliey had been at, getting up this farce 
(for so it was considered by every one in 
the fort), John was pardoned, after a very 
moving speech from the commandant. 
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wherein he 4escanted on his great good- 
ness^ tender- hear fednesSy and all that. 

For my part, I did not think it any 
great act of favour to paf don him, after 
exposing him, stripped and tied up before 
his cQipfades. His back certsdqly remain- 
ed whole; but his feelings must h^ve been 
as much tmrt, a^ if he hgd receivQ4 the 
punishments 



CHAPTER XI. 

TISIT TO THS STRANDED VESSELS— A BARBAROtTS 
DEED— -SPANISH HULKS«— FRENCH PRISONERS— « 
- THEIR USAGE — A FRENCH SURGEON TAKEN BY 
OUR PARTY WHO HAD SWAM FROM ONE OT 
THEIR HULKS — HIS TREATMENT — ALLOWED TO 
JOIN HIS COUNTRYMEN THE FRENCH COM- 
MENCE BOMBARDING US^ — THE CARNAGE WHICH 
TAKES PLACE— NARROW ESCAPE— CONDUCT OF 
OUR OFFICERS* 

The stranded vessels, that lay along the 
shore, were often visited by straggling 
parties of the French, who used to cany 
off heavy burdens of the cargo. This 
stimulated some of our men to follow 
their example ; but there was great risk 
in the adventure. They could go only 
at night, and run all hazard of their 
absence being discovered: that however 
might be averted by the sergeants, who 
of course shared in the booty; but ,the 
marsh which they had to cross was very 
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dangerous, the road uncertain, and they 
might have been taken by the enemy's 
picquets; but, notwithstanding all these 
obstacles, there were many who, either 
out of a spirit of adventure, or a love of 
gain, despised them all, and were well 
repaid for their trouble by the valuable 
articles which they found. 

Our party often fell in with the French 
stragglers, who were there on the same 
errand ; but they were quite friendly 
together, and when any wine or spirits 
were got in the vessels, they used to sit 
down and drink together, as sociably as 
if they had been comrades for years. 
What every man got was his onm^ and 
there never was any dissension. 

One night, I happened to be of the 
party. We had made our burdens, parted 
with our French friends, and left the 
vessel on our way to the fort. The party 
of the French had left it also. We had 
not proceeded far, when we missed one of 
our ccMDorades; and, fearing that some 
accident had befallen him, we returned, 
and near the vessel saw him struggling 
wiUi aome one. We hastened up to tom^ 
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but, before We reached the spot, the per- 
son with whom he was engaged fell to the 
ground with a ^oan. At that moment, 
we saw our comrade stoop, and tear some- 
thing from him. " What is the matter?*' 
said one of our party. ^' Come away, ' ' said 
he, "and Til tell you as we go along;'' 
and he passed us on his way to the fort. 

We were anxious to see who his antag- 
onist was; and, on raising him up, we 
found that he was one ^f the French 
j)arty, who ha 1 been with us in the vessel. 
He had bpen ^t^bbed in the left side with 
a Spanish knife, which still remained in 
the wound. jOfle pf the party withdrew 
it. The bU>od flowed oxit of the wound 
with great force. The poor Frenchman 
gave n deep gwm — a convulsiive quiver 
—and expired!! 

**This is a horrid cold-blooded mur- 
der,*' said I. " Where is S— ?" At 
tliis moment we heard the noise of foot- 
steps approaching, and thinking it might 
be the comrades of the Frendmian who 
had been I^arboxously assassinated, we 
left the place precipitately, our mindi^i 
filled with horror at the ^vage deed. 
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On our way to the fort we overtook 
S— — J but none of us spoke to him. 
He, however, strove to extenuate his con- 
duct, by saying that he had observed the 
Frenchman find a purse in a chest, that 
he had broke open, and seeing him linger 
behind his party, for the purpose of secret- 
ing it about his person, he had gone up 
to him, and asked a share of it. The 
man refusing this, a scuf&e ensued, and 
ke* stabbed him in his own defence, the 
Frenchman having attempted to stab him^ 
We knew this to be false ; for the French- 
man had no weapon in his hand, nor near 
him; and we had no doobt, from what 
we knew of S ■ »* s character,^ that he 
hod- perpetrated the murder for the sake 
of the money, which was gold doublons, 
He oflfered to share it with us ; but, to the 
honourof the party be itsaid, not one would 
touch it J and, from that time forward, 
he was shunned and det^ted by all who 
knew of the murder. He never prospered 
afterr I even thought that his counte- 
nance acquired a demon-like expression, 
that rendered it repulsive; and we had 
not been long in Portugal, when he went 
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to the rear, and died in great miserj. 
After that we never returned to the 
vessels. 

The Spaniards had a number of hulks 
moored in the bay, which Lord Nelson 
had made for them, on board of which 
they kept their French priscmers, whp we 
understood were very ill used: nearly 
starved, and huddled together in such a 
way that disease was the consequence. 
Many of them died daily. They were 
kept until sun-set, and then thrown over* 
board, and allowed to float about in the 
bay. Every tide threw some of them 
ashore, and the beach was studded here 
and there with them continually. When 
our men discovered any of them, they 
scraped a hole in the sand, and buried 
them; but they were totally unheeded 
by the Spaniards, unless when they prac«* 
tised some barbarity on them — such as, 
dashing large stones on their heads, or 
cutting and mutilating them in such a 
way that the very soul would sicken at 
the idea. 

I was one night on picquet, and along 
witbthesergeant reconnoiteringtheground 
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ia front of the fort, as -the French picqueto 
wecein the habit of coming close down on 
us when it was dark. We saw something 
white moving amongst the weeds near the 
shore, to the left of the battery; and we 
went down in that direction, to see what 
it was; but, in an instant, we lost sight of 
it. When we came to the place where 
we first saw it, we found the body of a 
man extended on the ground. This was 
not an uncommon appearance; but, as 
we had seen something moving, when we 
had been first attracted to. the spot, I was 
induced to feel the body, to ascertain 
whether it was dead, and, to my surprise 
I. found it warm, and, assisted by the 
sergeant, I raised him. up. It struck us 
that he might have only fainted, and we 
rubbed him for some time with our hands. 
He at last began to recover, and his first 
action, when he came to himself, was tQ 
£dl down on his knees at our feet, and cry 
** Misericordia.*'* We did not at thsU 
time understand what be said; but we 
asked him, in English, how he had come 
there. AKThenever he heard us speaks he 

• Mcrcj. 

m3 
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^ning to his feet, and seizing onr hands^ 
he cried '•^Vous etes Angloi&— oh, bon 
Anglois— -grace a bon Dieu— *je suis bien 
heureux/^ 

We threw a great coat over hinir and 
took him into the fort, where, placing 
him before a fire, and giving him some 
bread and wine, the poor fellow soon 
recovered himself. When it was discov- 
ered that he had no clothes on, one man 
took off his shirt and put it on him, 
another gave him a pair of trowsers, and 
he soon was comfortably clothed ^ but he 
could scarcely take time to put oa the 
things for kissing the men's hands; He 
poured out his thanks in French ^ but. he 
saw we did not understand the language. 
He tried the Spanish with like success. 
He attempted a mixture of both j however 
with as little effect ; but, when he pressed 
his hand on his hearty and the big drop 
gathered in his eye, he found, by the 
sympathizing tear which it excitied, that 
no words were necessary to express the 
universal' language of gratitude. 

• You are £Dgli8b?^0b, good English! tiiank God^-I 
am very fortunate.. 
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When he was perfectly recovered, we 
reported the afiair to the commandaHt, 
and the artillery officer speaking the 
French language, he was questioned by 
him. In reply, he said that he was a 
surgeon in the French service; that he 
had been taken prisoner and confined on 
board one of the prison ships ; that that 
night he had determined on making bis 
escape, or perish in the attempt ; that he 
had lowered himself down from one of 
the gun ports, quite naked, and had swam 
a distance of two miles ; but he was so 
exhausted, when he reached the shore, 
that he had sunk down insensible at the 
time we had first seen him; when he 
recovered, his first idea was that he had 
fallen into the hands of the Spaniards^ 
who, he well knew, would have butcher- 
ed him without mercy j but, when he 
found by our language that we were 
English, he was overjoyed. He had 
saved nothing but a miniature of a femsAe^ 
which hung round his neck, and which 
he seemed to prize equal ta his life; for 
when he recovered, the first thing he did 
was to feel if it was still there, and raiso 
it to his lips and kiss it. 
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He WIS kqit until next day in the fbrtt 
when he was sent over to Cadiz. He 
seemed distracted at the idea of going 
there, lest he should be delivered over to 
the Spaniards; and, although he ivas 
assured to the contrary, still he seemed to 
feel uneasy. 

It was not many days, however, after 
that, when he was sent back, with orders 
that he should be escorted to our out* 
posts at night, and left to join his country* 
men. When night came, he took leave 
of the men in the fort with a kind of 
regret. I again happened to be of the 
paiiy who escorted him. After leaving 
our picquet, the sergeant and I conducted 
him up the path-way, leading direct fitnn 
the fort, until we sUspected that, we were 
near the French picquet, and there we 
told him that we would be obliged to 
leave him. He pressed our hands in 
silence : his heart was too full to speak ; 
but we could easily guess what were his 
emotions. Joy at the idea of again rejoin- 
ing his countrymen, with a feeling of 
regret at parting with those to whcnn he 
considered he owed lus life, were contend^ 
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ing in his mind; for my part, I felt that I 
could have almost laid down my life to 
serve him, " Adieu, mon ami,'* said he, 
as he pressed my hand for the last time, 
I felt the warm tears fall on it, and, I hope 
it will not be considered weak, when I 
say that mine mixed with his. 

The night was dark, and we soon lost 
sight of him; but we lay down on the 
ground, and listened with anxious sus* 
pence, afraid that the French outpost 
sentry might fire upon him, before he had 
time to explain, and he might thus lose 
his life on the very threshold of freedom } 
but we did not hear the sentinel challenge 
him, nor did we hear any shot fired. We 
had therefore every reason to believe he 
reached his countrymen in safety. 

During the time we were here, an 
attack was meditated on the French posi^ 
tions, and a number of troops were landed 
on the fort for that purpose. A strong 
party of seamen was also landed at Fort 
Catalina. They succeeded in storming 
it, and spiking the guns; but, in conse- 
quence of some signals being thrown up 
by adlierenta of the French in Cadiz» th^ 
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were aliirm^ and the troops were obliged 
to return without effecting what had been 
originally intendeds 

. We had now been in the fort about 
two months ; and, from the time that we 
had silenced the small battery that had 
opened on us, when we first gained pos- 
session of the place, the French had not 
molested us^ although they occasionally 
fired shots at the boats passing up and 
down the bay. We were well afware, 
however, that this was only a deceitful 
calm before a storm ; for they had been 
busy all this time building batteries both 
in front and to our right in the village 
I have already mentioned, although they 
were hidden from our view by the 
houses. 

At last, when every thing: was prepared, 
they commenced their operations- one 
night by blowing tip the houses which 
had hitherto masked the batteries. I was 
out on picquet at the time; and we per- 
ceived them moving round a large fire 
which they had kindled. We suspected 
that they designed to attack US| and our 
suspicions were soon verified ;^ for, in a 
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sbort time after, they gave a salute of 
grape shot, which ploughed the earth q» 
every side of us; but this was only a 
prelude. A volley of red-hot shot, at the 
Spanish maaof-war, succeeded, whidi set 
her on fire, and obliged her to slip her 
cable, and drop down the bay. A volley 
or two more x^ the same kind scattered 
our gun boats; and we were then left- 
to bear the brunt of the battle alone. 
Now it began in earnest. Five or six 
batteries, mounting in all about twenty 
guns, and eight or ten mortars opened 
their tremendous mouths, vomiting forth 
death and destruction. The picquet was 
called in. 

There was a number of sps»*e fascions 
piled up on the sea face of the batteiy, 
amongst which, for want o£ room in the 
bomb-proof, we formed huts. In one of 
these I lodged. They had been set on 
fire by a shell that fell amongst them; 
and, when I entered the fort, the Spanish 
labourers were busy throwing them into 
the «ea. I ran to try to save my knap» 
sack, with the little treasure which I had 
crained^ but it was too late-«4iut and aQ 
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had been tossed over: there was no help 
for it I did not know how soon I might 
be throMmi over also. I was called to my 
gun, and had no more time to think on 
the subject They were now plying us 
so fast with shell, that I saw six or eight 
in the air over us at once. 

Death now began to stalk about in the 
most horrid forms. The large shot were 
almost certain . messengers where they 
struck. The first man killed was a sailor 
who belonged to the Temeraire seventy, 
four. The whole of his face was carried 
away. It was a horrid-looking wound. 
He was at the same.gun with me. ** Ah! 
what will we do with him?*' said I to a 
teaman next me. /^ Let him lie there/' 
was the reply. "We have no time ta 
look afler dead men now." At that time 
I thought it a hardened expression ; but 
this was my first engagement Not so 
with the tar. He had been well used 
to them. 

The French soon acquired a fatal 
precision with their shot, sending them 
in through our embrasures, killing and 
wounding men every .volley. I was on 
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the left of the giin, at the front wheel.' 
We were running her up after loading. 
I liad stooped to take a fresh purchase, 
a cannon bail whistled in through the 
einbrasure,' oaqied die fon^ cap dS 
my heady and struck the man behind 
me on the bre^t, and he fell to rise 
no more. 

The commandant was now moving 
from place to place, giviQg orders and 
exposing himself to every danger. No 
one could doubt that he was brave. Had 
it been bravery, softened 9ImI blended 
with the finer feelings of humanii^v Jie 
would have been a true hero { but ■■' ■ 
Cku: lurtillery officer behaved like a gen- 
tleman, as he had alwavs done ( and oar 
subaltern ii| a tolerable medium: the 
midshipman in the style of a brave, rough 
and r^y sevnan. But, alas, how had 
the mighty fallen !^*«-our brave adjutant, 
whose blustering voice, and bullying im* 
portant manner, had been always so 
remarkable, was now as quiet as a lamb. 
Seated in an angle of the battery, shelter- 
ed from the shot^ no penitent on the 
cutljf stool ever exhibited such a rueful 

N 
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countenance. There he sat, amidst tht 
jeering and scofiSng of the men, until the 
commandant ordered him down to the 
bomb«proof to superintend giving out the 
amnnmition«-^merel)r to get him out of 
the waj. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ACTION C027TIKUES«-»GUN JHSABLED— A DISPUTX 
SNDED BT A SHELL— FIRING CEASES— -FEELINGS 
AND REFLECTIONS— -SPANISH FLAG— THE EN« 
GLISH SUBSTITUTED BREACH IN THE BOMB* 

. PROOF— MAGAZINE— »RBINFOECEMBNT«- BLACK 

,. PRINCE— LEAVE THE FORT— CA1>X2. 

The caraage was now dreadful; the 
ramparts became strewed with the dead 
imd wounded; and bloody brains and 
mangled limbs lay scattered in every 
direction: but our men's spirits and en- 
thusiasm seemed to rise with the dangeE; 
The artillery officer stood on the platform^ 
and, when he reported any of our shot 
taking effect, a cheer followed, and ** at 
it again^.my heroes," was the exclamation 
from evpry mouth. When any of our 
comrades fell^ it excited no visible feeling 
but revenge. ^*Now for a retaliating 
shot'* was .the word; every nerve was 
atrained to lay the gun with precision; 
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and, if it took effect, it was considered 
that full justice was done to their memory. 

We had a traversing gun in the angle 
of the battery which had done great 
execution. The artillery sergeant com- 
manded her; and they were plying her 
with great vigour. In the course of the 
day, however, as the man was returning 
the sponge after a shot, and the cartridge 
in the hand of another, ready to reload, 
a thirty-two pound shot from the French 
entered her muzzle, she rebounded, and 
struck the sergeant with her breech on the 
breast, and knocked him over insensible* 
The shot had entered so far that she was 
rendered useless, and abandoned. 

The action was kept up the whole of 
that day, diu-ing which we had lost the 
best and bravest of our men. Our guns 
had been well directed at first; but, to- 
wards evening, the most of the artillery 
who had commanded them, had been 
either killed or wounded; and' the direc- 
tion of them was then taken by men who 
knew littie about it The consequence 
was, that much ammunition was used to 
littie purpose. The artillery soldier at 
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the gun next W me was, killed^ and tw6 
men equally ambitious lot what they cotK^ 
sidered the post of honour^ quarrelled 
about it. From high words it came 
to blows; but the dispute was socm set^ 
ded; for ai shell, falling between them aI 
that moment, burst and quieted them for 
^yer. 

. I could scarcely define my feeliQgs dur^ 
ing the action; but, so far from feeling 
fear when it first commenced, and the 
silent gloom of the night was broken by 
the rapid flash, and reverberating thunder 
of the cannon, 1 felt a sensation something 
isesembling delight; but it wa& of an 
awful kind-rrenthusiasm, sublimity and 
wonder, mixed with a sense of danger— 
flometiiing like what I have felt in a vio« 
lent thunder storm. 

. The firing, on both sides, had been 

without intermission from two o'clock in 

the morning; but, as it now became dark, 

it was partially suspended. I then, for 

the first time, ventured to go below to 

the bomb-proof. The scene there was 

dismal— -the wounded filled the whole 

place, and the doctor had not gpt through 

v3 
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with the dressing of theixu- During the 
day I had little time to reflect on any- 
thing: all was noise and bustle: but now, 
that I had time to look round, and saw 
the ramparts covered with the pale and 
disfigured corpses of those, who a few 
hours before, were rioting in the fulness of 
health and strength; and others writhing 
in agony, under the severe wounds they 
had received; I could not deny that I felt 
my heart sink within me, and sensations 
of a melancholy and solemn nature took 

place of those which had before excited 
my mind. 

When day -light came in next morning, 
the firing again commenced as warmly aa 
the preceding day; and the precision the 
French had attained, with their shot waa 
very remarkable. We had a flag staff of 
the usual size, on which was hoisted the 
Spanish colours. They had cut it across 
with a cannon ball, it was repaired, and 
again replaced; but it was not five mi* 
nutes up, when another shot brought it 
down again. This occurring four or five 
times successively, gave great offeilce to 
the sailors, who attributed all that we had 
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filtered to fighting under the Spanish 
flagi and swore that if the union jack 
was up in its place, the French would not 
bring it down so easily. " .There 's that 
bloody Spanish flag down again," said 
one of the tars. "P-r — ^n it, Jack, I 
have got our bpat's ensign here— let me 
go; and I'll soon run it up." He went, 
and assisted m. repairing the flag staff; 
but, instead of again bending the Spanish 
flag to the halliards, he put the English 
in place of it. 

A general huzza greeted its appearanoer 

" Now, d n it, we'll beat the French 

dogs" said the seamen; but the cheering 
had attracted the notice of the command- 
ant, and he ordered it to be hauled down, 
again. Never was an order so reluctantly 
obeyed. In a few minutes, a shot cut 
through the flag-staff. ^' There it goes 

down again — Oh, d ^," was the 

surly reply. "Let it lie there j" and 
there it lay; for no one would meddle 
with it " Better to flght without a flag at 
all, than under such a bloody treacherous 
flag as that," said an old sailor. "I 
never could bear it, unless when I saw it 
Hying at the mast head of an enemy." 
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By this time three of our guns were 
rendered unfit for service. They had 
made great impression on our parapet 
and a breach in Uie end of the bomb*pro(^ 
A corporal of our grenadier company 
had gone below to get some refreshment,' 
and just sat down on his knapsack, and was 
raising a tin with some wine in it to hia 
nouth, when a shot entered the breachi- 
and striking some small arms, that were 
placed against the wall, shivered them to 
pieces. One of the spHnters ehtered his 
head, and be fell dead on the spot. The 
restwounded several of themen besidehim, 

A shell fell, about the same time, at 
the magazine door. A blanket was the 
only partition between it and the powder*- 
We were sure all was over, that it waS' 
impossible but the magazine would be 
blown up. We stood in awful suspense 
for the few seconds between its fall and 
bursting — ^it burst — and we already ima^ 
gined ourselves in the air; but, fi>rtun«^ 
ately, it did not communicate with the 
powder. There were two artillery men^ 
in the magazine at the time, whose feeU 
ings could not be very enviable. 
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In the course of the morning. General 
Stewart came oVer from -Cadiz to inspect 
the state of the fort, when it was found 
that it could not stand oiit much longer. 
A reinforcement of men from different 
re^ments had been sent over to assist us^ 
in case of the enemy attempting to storm 
.us in our disabled state ; but we received 
little assistance from them, unless in eat- 
ing our rations, and drinking our liquor* ^ 

One of our sergeants, who, from his 
complexion, was called the. *' Black 
Prince," had installed himself commis^ 
sary ; and, on the pretence of preventing 
the men from getting , drunk,, had seated 
himself beside the cask, which contained 
our ration wine ; and he fulfilled his duty 
so faithfully that he would not even give 
the men their allowance; but gave it 
away very liberally to any of the strangers 
who could ^^ tip Mm the blarney \^* and 
among hands " he did not forget himself*^ 
He got rather tipsy at last; and, the men 
getting clamorous for their just allowance^ 
to settle the dispute, he staved the cask, 
and spilt the wine about the place. 

This was scarcely worth mentioning. 
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only that it will serve to shew on what an 
Uncertain basis a soldier^s fame rests ; for 
he was extolled to the skies, and subse- 
quently got a situation in the commissariat 
department for that action ; while others, 
who had distinguished themselves by 
their valour and intrepid exertions, were 
passed by unnoticed* So true it is, that 
in general the surest passport to promo* 
tion in the service, is to evince a dispoin- 
tion to tyrannize over your fellows, and 
to seem regardless of their feelings and 
interests. 

As it had been found that we could not 
keep the place, boats were sent to convey 
us to Cadiz. Mines had been previously 
laid, and a major of engineers had come 
over to superintend the operations for 
blowing up the fort; but he had scarcely 
taken six paces on the battery, when he 
was struck by a cannon shot, and fell a 
lifeless corpse. 

It is remarkable to observe the cove* 
tousness of some men, even in the midst 
of danger. When he fell, the epaulettes 
we>e torn off his shoulders, and the gold 
watch was taken out of his pocket. The 
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watcli was afterwards recovered} but n6t»' 
I bdieve» until the chain and seals were 
disposed of. 

The men were now busy gathermg 
what tilings tliey had together, and mov« 
idg down to the boats. Some of them 
had already sailed^ I had now tim§ to 
reflect on the almost naked situation 1 
was left in; for X had thrown off my 
great coat at the commencement of the 
action, and some one had taken it away<» 
I ran down to the bomb»proof, to see if I 
could find any thing to put OQ) but I met 
an engineer officer, at the end of iiw 
paiteage, with his sword drawn^ who had 
been inspecting the train laid to the mine* 
He asked me, if I wished to be blown U{i» 
and ordered me off instantly. 

On coming up to the ramparts, I found 
that all the m&^ had left the fort with tfap 
exception of three or four, and t£ie com- 
mandant. He was watching the motiona 
of a strong party of French, who were 
evidently coming down to take the |ilace« 
^ number of the men, who had been 
kffied, were lying on the ramparts* * Some 
of them of the same raiment to whidi I 
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belonged. We resolved on giving them 
iome sort of burial, as the last kind o£Sce. 
we could perform. We gathered them 
ipto a temporary hut, which had be^n 
built of mud, and throwing it down over 
them. '* Sleep there, brave comrades,^ 
said we, ** far distant, and ignorant qf 
your fate, is the wife or mother who 
would have composed your mangl€4 
limbs.'* Hurried and rude wa9 t)idr 
burial, and a heartfelt sigh all their Te% 
quiem; but it was a thousand times more 
valuable than all the ostentatious trap-« 
pings of affected woe. 

We then hurried down to the hf^tB% 
they were all gone but one; andi^ after 
esQtering, I learned ftom my comradea 
that two men of the parly that had eovae 
to reinforce us had got themselvesi «o 
beastly drunk that they could not atir« 
and that they had been left behind 

We were npt a great distance Irom the 
fort when it blew up, but only partially^ 
The French were still firing, and one o£ 
theif shells falling into a boat, which 
preceded us, burst and killed three ineiii^ 
besides wounding others. We were taken 
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.seventy-four, where we were Vety kindly 
treated: from that„ we were conveyed to 
Cadiz* i 

The regiment I belonged to had re- 
moved tq Isla Camp; but we were 
marched up to our old barracks in t\A 
bomb-proof; and a motley-looking group 
we were* Half naked and blackened 
with the smoke of the gunpowdel*; we 
.looked more like chimney sweepers, tli^ab 
soldiers. We were received very coolly 
. by the Spaniards. They did not seem to 
feel any 1 commiseration for us, on account 
o£ what.wi^liad suffered. I imagined 
their looks expiressed vexation ratibier, nt 
any of us escaj^ing alive# 

When we reached the barrack, ex- 
hausted witii fatigue and want of sleep, 
I threw myself on the stone floor. My 
mind was a chaos. The events of the 
preceding thirty hours were all jumbled 
together in my brain. Previous to that 
I had a good assortment of necessaries, 
with a hundred and fifty dollars, and 
some pieces of silk. I was now left with 

a pair of canvass trowsers, my shirt, shoes 

o 
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and forage cap; but it was the fortune of 
war, and I soon forgot it si\ in a profound 
sleep. I do not know how long I slept; 
but when I awoke all my comrades had 
left the bomb-procrf, away drinking, with 
the exception of one or two, who had 
been left as poor as myself. 

I had received a wound in the leg, 
from a splinter of a shell during the action. 
At the time, I had paid little attention to 
it, but it had now become bo inflamed, 
and swelled, tliat I could scarcely move 
it. My former excitement of mind^ with 
the fatigue I had endured had now pro« 
duced a proportionate deb3^y, and my 
feelings were no way enviable^ Nothing 
could be more lonely, desolate and heart- 
less, than the state in which I felt myself 
the remaining part of that day. 



CHAFtER Xlil. 

JOIN THE REGIMENT IN CAMP— -RECEPTION 

PARTY ADDRESSED BY THe COMMANDING OFFI- 
CER— DUTIT OF THE TROOPS— GENERAL STEW- 
ART — ^boNALD And his coffee— British 

FORCE IN CADIZ — GO INTO HOSPITAL — VISIT 
FROM A TOWNSMAN — HIS SYSTEM OF RECRUIT- 
INO— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SPANISH CHAR- 
ACTBRt 

The day fe^wing, we marchj6d to join 
the regiment at Isla Camp. Our com- 
rades turned out to receive us; and our 
hearts thrilled with exultation at the en- 
comiums passed on our bravery. Th^ 
poor fellows flew with alacrity to procure 
wine to treat us; amongst the rest, my 
comrade Dennis was not backward. He 
and I had been separated when I went to 
the fort, and he was now oveijoyed to see 
me. He seized my hand, and shook it 3o 
long, and squeezed it so heartily, that I 
was ready to cry out with the pain ; but 
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it was in the warmth of his heart that 
he did this ; and, as such, I valued it 
"Death and ounds, James/* exclaimed 
he, " is it yxHirself that's in it; troth, I 
thought I'd never see you more, for, when 
I saw the shot and shell flying about ye like 
hailstones, I said to myself * poor comrade 
it's all over with you:' but, thank God, 
here you are safe and sound." " Scarce- 
ly," said !• " Wliat's the matter, my dear 
fellow ; are you wounded ?" " Slightly," 
said I; "but that is not the worst of it, I 
have all my kit on my back," " Och, if 
that's all, never fear, my honey — ^you'll 
never want while Dennis hiu a shirt in 
his knapsack, or a cross in his pocket'^ 
And his were not enxpty professions: my 
heart glows with grateful feeling to this 
moment at the remembrance of his disin* 
terested kindness — ^in my chequered jour-^ 
ney through life, I met few friends of his 
description. 

After suppl3ring me with things to 
change myself, he procured a canteen of 
wine ; and, being joined by more of our 
comrades, who were willing to show their 
goodwill, and who had come equally wdl 
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provided, we sat down in the tent, and I 
soon forgot all that I had suffered* 
. When the wine warmed my head, I 
entered into a detail of our proceedings 
during the time we were in the fort, 
with a feeling of pride and exultation — 
••fought all the battles o'er again, and 
thrice I slew the slain/' Myxomrades, 
ranged around, greedily devoured the 
relation; and their exclamations and re- 
marks served to heighten my enthusiasm." 
I can smile now at the wjmtnth of my 
feeling, and the high ideas I had then of 
a warrior's fame. Yet, I must say, that 
there is a feeling connected with military 
enterprize, which will scarcely fail to 
carry all before it, particularly in men of 
any imagination. Military glory or fame, 
calmly considered, certainly appears a 
mere bauble, a delusive ignis fatuus: 
but, show me the man, of any soul, who 
could take this vi^w of it in the midst of 
battle; there the imagination soars uncon- 
fined beyond every trammel, and gets into 
the region of sublimity and enthusiasm. 

Next day, we were called out The 
regiment formed square, and the remains 

of our party was marched into it Wei. 

o3 



were then addressed by our commanding 
officer in terms of the highest eulogy, 
and held out to the regiment as a pattern. 
The sergeant, who had so gloriously 
distinguished himself by staving the wine 
cask, was particularly addressed, and told 
that he would not be lost sight of. We 
were then dismissed; but, with the ex« 
ception of this sergeant, I do not remem-*^ 
ber any of us who were thought of afiet 
the speech. For my own part, I know 
that I found difficulty enough in getting 
the sum of two pounds, eight shilling&~w 
in Ueu of all that I had lost! ! The com-*: 
mandant, however, was soon raised to the 
rank of major, and not long after to. that 
of lieutenant-coloneh 

The regiments of the brigade in campe 
were busily employed at tliis time work-^ 
ing at the batteries, which were building 
on the island, for which they received 
ninepence per day, in addition to their 
pay. They had dso extra rations, sjuch a& 
coffee and sugar for breakfast, and a pint 
of porter daily ; but the labour was very 
hard, and the exposure to. the sun brought 
on sickness amongst them.. 

Still we had little reason to complain; 
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for we were under the command of a 
general who did not think it below him to 
look into the men^s rights and in teresty 
and anticipate their wants. It was not 
an uncommon thing, in a very wet monw 
ing, to find him up at our camp, ordering 
an extra ration of rum to be served out 
to the brigade. There were also double 
tents provided for us; as, inconsequence 
of the heavy rains, the single oaei were 
found insufficient ;* and on every occasion 
he psdd the most indefatigable attenticm 
to our comfort. In him was found a rare^ 
combination of the rigid discipliniydan and 
the soldier^ s friend. He discharged his: 
own duly faithfully and well ; and he 
expected every one under him to do the^ 
same, and would admit of no excuse &r 
the non-performance of it from ^ithei? 
officer or soldier. To those who served* 
under his command^ in that place, it will 
be unnecessary to say that the officer to 
whom I allude was, lieutenant-General 
William Stewart. His name will be 
associated in their minds with the charac- 
ter of a gallant and able general, and a 
steady friend to the soldier. 
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We generally turned out for the work- 
ing party, at five o'clock in the morning; 
and our breakfast, which was coifee with 
bread, was always ready at that hour. I 
remember, the first time we had it, each 
man came forward with his mess-tin for 
his allowance, which was measured out 
by the cook. We had a Highlahdman in 
the company, who had enlisted raw from 
his native hills, and who, I believe, had 
never seen any thing of the kind before. 
When he came for his allowance of the 
coffee, which was now nearly done, the 
cook was skimming it off the top veiy 
carefully, to avoid stirring up the grounds. 
Donald, who thought this a scheme to 
keep all the good part to himself, exclaim- 
ed, " Tam your plood! will you'll no gie 
some o' the sik as well as the sin?'* Oh^ 
certainly," said the cook (who was a bit 
of a wag); and, stirring the grounds well 
up, he gave him a double proportion. 
Donald came in, chuckling with satisfac- 
tion at having detected the knavery of 
the cook, saying, "If she'll socht to 
to sheat a highlandman, she'll be far mis- 
took." And, seeing the rest of his Com- 
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rades breaking hte&d in their coffee, he 
did the same: by this time the eye of 
every one in the tent was on him^ scarcely 
able to refrain from laughing* Donald 
began to sup it with his spoon ; but, after 
taking two or three spoofifub, grinding 
the coffee grounds between his teeth, and 
making wry faces, he threw the tin^ con- 
tents and all, out of the tent door, ex< 
claiming, " Tam their coffee! you might 
as weel chow heather, and drink pc^ 
water as that teevil's stuff. Gi'e DonaA 
a cog o* brochan before ony o* your tea 
or coffees either." 

The French had once or twice made 
a powerful attack on our picqueta, but 
were repulsed with loss; and the ddnnish* 
ing at our outposts, and firing from the 
batteries, were now carxied on almost with^ 
out intermission. We expected thiem to 
make an attack on us with their whole 
force; and scarcely a night passed with^ 
out being turned out, in consequence <^ 
movements making on their side ; notice 
of which was communicated to the troops 
by different coloured rockets, thrown iqp 
at our outposts. 



At this tithe \ve had a strong force of 
British here. Besides artillery and en- 
gineersy we had a battalion of guards and 
nine or ten r^ments of the linea There 
was also a strong fleet of British vessels 
in the bay: at one time we had three 
first-rate men-of-war, viz. the Caledonia, 
Hibemia» and Ville de Paris, besides 
seventy-fouf gun ships, frigates, and a 
great number of smaller vessels and gim 
boats; batteries were built on every com- 
manding situation : one of which we used 
to call the Friars* batteiy, having been 
built by these gentry, and certainly among 
the best deeds they had done in that part 
of the country. It Was on a Vety com- 
manding situation^ extending completely 
across the isthmus at its narrowest part, 
with a wide trench, which could be filled 
with water from the sea on either side^ 

At this time the wound on my legi 
which I had paid little attention to, be<> 
came so ill that I was obliged to go into the 
hospital; and I, in a great measure, lost 
sight of what was going on amongst the 
troops. I had now nothing to relieve the 
monotony of an hospital life^ unless a 



visit from Denois now and then, when he 
could gain time from working or duty } 
and one visit from a sergei^nt (a towns* 
man), who joined the regiment at that 
time, imd had brought a letter &om my 
parents. He had been long on the re- 
cruiting service, and was ccHUHdered a 
first-rate hand at it. After soine inquiries 
respecting my friends and native place, I 
happened to remark hpw successful he 
had been iii getting recruits, and express- 
ed my surprise that he should have been 
so much more so than others who had 
been on the same service, lie rephed, 
** No wonder at iW-no wonder at all, I 
knew Glasgow well. It was my own 
place — knew the minds of the young 
fellows better than they did themselves 
F^for I had been a weaver myself, and a 
lazy one too. I knew how I used to feeL 
In ydnter it was too cold, and in summer 
too warm to work. When it was good 
trade, I could not resist the temptation of 
drinking and , going idle two or three 
days in the week ; and, when it was bad^ 
I had no time to work for trying to find 
out the cause^ and setting the government 
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to rights. The truth is, you could scarce- 
ly ever catch a weaver contented. They 
are always complaining. Therefore, you 
would never have much trouble enticing 
them to inlist, if you knew how to go 
about it| or much in going after them; 
for whenever they got lazy, they came up^ 
and louiig0d about the Cross. You could 
not manage them however the same as a 
bumpkin. They were too knowing for 
that. The best way was to make up to 
the individual you had in your eye, and, 
after bidding him the time of the day, ask 
him what sort of web he had in. You 
mi^t be sure it was a bad one; for when 
a weaver turns lazy his web is always bad( 
ask him how a clever handsome-looking 
fellow like him could waste his time hang* 
ing see-saw between heaven and hell, in 
a damp unwholesome shop, no better than 
one of the dripping vaults in St Mungo's 
church, when he could breathe the. pure 
air of heaven, and have little ckt nothing 
to do, if he inlisted for a soldier; that the 
weaving was going to ruin, and he had 
better get into some birth, or he might 
fioon be starved. This was, general!)^ 
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enough for a weaver; but the ploughboys 
had to be hooked in a different way« 
When you got into conversation with 
them, tell how many recruits had been 
made sergeants— when they inlisted— • 
how many were now cheers. If you saw 
^ officer pass while you wer^ qpeaking^ 
no matter whether you knew hiib or not^ 
tell him that he was only a recruit a year 
»gp'f but now he's so proud h^ wont 
speak to you; but you hope he wont be 
so when he gets a commission. If tliis 
wont do, don't give up chase-«^eep to 
him-— tdl him that in the place where your 
gallant honourable regiment is lying, every 
thing may be had almost for nothing'*'** 
diat the pigs and fowls are l3dng in the 
streets ready roasted^ with knives and 
forks in tbem^ for the soldiers to eat, 
wheneva: they please* As you find him? 
have stomach, strengthen the dose, apd htf. 
must be overcome at last. But you must 
dien proceed quickly to workf befoi;e Im 
hi^ notions evaporate. You must keep 
him drinking-**don't let him go to th^ 
door, without one of your party with hinif 
until he iapas^d the doetpr and yttested^^' 
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" But," said I, " you would not find 
every one so easily duped/' "To be 
sure/' said he ; " some of your sentimental 
chaps might despise all this; but they 
were the easiest caught after all. You 
had only to get into heroics, and spout a 
great deal about ^ory, honour, laurels, 
drums, trumpets, applauding world, death* 
less fame, immortality, and all that, and 
you had him as safe as a mouse in a trap. 

" But, if all these methods failed, and 
the fellow remained obstinately determin- 
ed against parting witli liberty, the next 
resource was to pretend you had been 
joking hijn, that you had no wish to 
iiilist any man against his will, tiiat you 
had advised many a x)ne not to iiilist. 
Ask him in to take a friendly glass, ply 
hini briskly, send jone of your party xmt 
to pu^ on plain clothes, let another of 
your mep bring liim in as a young mail 
wishing to inlist, set him dovm tiia:st to 
the man yc«u have in your eye^ J^Aet 
allowing them ^me conversation, put th^ 
question to them, if they were talking 
about inlisting. ^ Yes, I'll inlist,* would 
b? the reply of ycmf flopn, • if this yoiinf 
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man will go also.* Perhaps he might; 
but, if not, your last resource was to get 
him drunk, and then slip a shilling in his 
pocket, get him home to your billet, and 
next morning, swear he inlisted, bring all 
your party to prove it, get him persuaded 
to pass the doctor, as it will save the 
smart should he be rejected* If he passes, 
you must try every nfieans in your power 
to get him to drink, blow him up with a 
fine story, get him inveigled to the magis- 
trate in some shape or other, and get 
him attested; but by no means let him 
out of your hands." 

•* At this rate," said I, ^* men are 
taken into the service by as unfair means 
«8 they are pressed on board a man-of-war. 
Were you not afraid of complaints being 
made to your officers; and did the magis- 
trates not scruple to attest men who 
were drunk?** 

• "Not at all, man,** was the reply. 
" It was war times. The officers knew 
it all— encouraged it all— called us clever 
fellows — ^they would not be fit for recruit- 
ing if they didn't As for the magis- 
trates, we knew who to go to on these 



occasions. You know, it was all for the 
good of the service." 

*' But had you no honour or conscience 
of your own?** said I. " Honour or con- 
science!** said he, laughing. "Pretty 
words in the mouth of a private soldier. 
You must do your duty, you know. A 
good soldier does what he is ordered^ 
right or wrong." "But I am afraid,*' 
said I, " that you did more than you 
were ordered.** " Perhaps we were not 
ordered to do all that we did; but we 
were blackguarded if we didn*t get men, 
and that was the same thing; and what*s 
the use of a man if he can't take a hint?*** 

" You must have made a good deal of 
money in this way.** " Money,*' said he, 
"no no. Did you ever hear of men 
making money in the recruiting service? 
They must have come from the north if 
they did. No, our money didn*t do 
much good — ^it all went in raking and 
drinking. * It melted awa* like snaw aff a 
dyke,' as the old women at home would 

* I do not know inbether the sergeant exaggerated or not; 
but, injustice to the service, I must remark that such strata* 
gems are neither authorised Bor rcsorttd to at pna/tnu 
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say, and we left Glasgow with bad kitts, 
and worse constitutions.'* " Well/* said 
I, " you may be glad you have left it, 
for more reasons than one; and I hope 
you will never return to it.** The conver- 
sation was dropped, and he soon left 
me ; but I could not help thinking how 
many poor fellows were thus inveigled 
into a profession they did not like, and 
rendered miserable the remainder of their 
lives. 

While here I was near losing my life in 
a very simple manner. There was a 
garden behind the hospital, which had 
formerly been a gentleman's house, kept 
by a Spanish gardener, who raised vegeta- 
bles for the Isla market In it there was 
a. cistern, from which the water ran when 
required to water the garden; and this 
was supplied by a contrivance very unlike 
anything I have seen in Britain, although 
common enough on the Continent. It 
was raised from a deep well, by means of 
pitchers attached to the circumference of 
a large wheel, which, revolving by the 
power of a horse and gin, were succes- 
sively filled and emptied into the cistern. 

f3 
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To thi8 cistern, the men who were able 
brought their things to wash; but the 
gardener, who either thought that the soap 
used spoiled his vegetables, or from sheer 
crossness, tried every means in his power 
to prevent them. 

One day, while here dabbling my linen, 
he came to the cistern in a rage, and 
seizing my shirts he threw them into a 
dung-hill close by. I did not feel well 
pleased at having my labour lost, and I 
applied my fist to his ear, in a very un« 
ceremonious manner. This he returned^ 
as is the usual custom with Spaniards, by 
drawing his knife, and, making a stab at 
me. I saw there was no safety imless in 
closing with him, to get it out of his hand; 
but, as I got in upon him, he made a 
lounge at me, and drove it through my 
coat and shirt, grazing my ribs. I felt 
the sharp edge of the knife cut me, and 
I seized the hand which held it with both 
of mine, and tripped up his heels. We 
both came to the ground. He was now 
foaming at the mouth. I could not dis« 
engage his hand; and it would have been 
a doubtful thing who would have pre« 
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vailed had not some of my comtrades come 
into the garden at that moment ^ They 
freed his hand from the knife, which they 
withdrew from my clothes, where it had 
been thrust, and threw it into the cistern. 
They then left me to manage the Spaa-i 
iard as I best could, which I found no 
difficulty in doing, as he cmild not use 
his fists when his knife was gone. He 
however, managed to bite me seveial 
times, before I had done with him!! 

I was obliged to be extremely cautious 
after this, as long as I was in the hospitd; 
for I .often saw him lurking about, eyeing 
me like a tiger watching his prey, and no 
doubt, if he could h^ve got an oppor- 
tunity he would have dispatched me. 

We had little opportunity of knowii^ 
much about the Spaniards here; but what 
we did know gave us no great idea of 
them; particularly the lower class. They 
seemed to be a jealous-minded, vindictive 
and cowardly race, grossly ignorant and 
superstitious. Their soldiers are complete . 
scare-crows (I speak of them as I found 
them in every part of Spain), badly 
clothed, ill paid, badly fed, and vfQxm 
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officered. There could not be imagined 
a more barbarous-looking grotesque assem- 
blage of men in the world than a Spanish 
regular regiment. No two men are dress- 
ed alike— one wants shoes, another a coat, 
another has a slip of blanket, with a hole 
cut in the middle, and his head thrust 
through it, a lapell hanging before and 
anodier behind, some with uniform caps, 
others with monteras. It is a rare thing 
to find one of them with his accoutrements 
complete; and their arms are kept in 
such order that, if brought into action, 
the half of them would be useless. On 
the march they have no regularity — just 
like a flock of sheep; and such chattering, 
and caraco demonio4ng amongst them, 
that you would take it for the confusion 
of tongues at Babel ! 

They rarely ever succeeded at anything 
unless Guerilla fighting, and then only 
when they could take their victims by 
surprise, or when they were double or 
triple the number of their enemy. 

Those of the higher classes, who were 
well informed, seemed to have something 
elevated and noble in their character.^ 
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This was only however where they had 
shook off the trammels of superstition; for 
liigh rank had no effect on the others, 
unless to render them more despicable, by 
contrasting their splendid exterior with 
the dreary void within. 

But, in thus pourtraying their character, 
I do not mean to say that they are worse 
than we would be under a similar govern* 
ment and religion, I am sorry I cannot 
give them a better character for their own 
sakes, and the glorious cause they have 
lately embarked inj but I must not 
deviate from the truth. There are ceu 
tainly many brave and noble souls amongst 
them, whose hearts beat high in the 
cause of liberty and truth, and who have 
evinced it by their gallant enthusiasm ; but 
unfortunately, they are but a small num- 
ber in comparison to the millions who are. 
sunk in slavish ignorance and superstition. 

I am afraid the friends of liberty ex- 
pect too much from such people. More 
than experience warrants, a change of 
mind must be brought about in the 
mass of the nation, before the new insti- 
tutions can be lasting; and* the bulk of 
the Spanish people are still too much 
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under the dominion of their spiritual 
masters. They may be induced to turn 
with the liberal party for a time; but the 
priests have them too well trained to the 
cage, not to return to it on the slightest 
adverse fortune; and those who cry 
"Viva the Constitution*' to-day, may 
very readily be induced to cry "Viva the 
King and the Priests** to-morrow: added 
to this, the Cortes have proceeded too 
hastily in sweeping away institutions that 
have existed for so many centuries. A 
nation's prtyudices cannot so suddenly he 
wrenched away without danger. Innova- 
tions require to be slow and gradual, and 
keep pace with the " march of mind.** 
Yet though the friends of freedom may 
be disappointed in their too sanguine ex- 
pectations, let them not despair. The 
Spanish national character is fast regener- 
ating; and I hope the time is not far 
distant, when the glorious superstructure 
of freedom will be established on a surer 
foundation, than what it seems to have at 
present,* and Spain yet acquire a noble 
station as a free government in Europe. 

* These rem ark f were written some months preYious fo \,hm 
late change in Spain.*- ^c^ifor. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BMBARK AGAIN FOR LISBOV LI8BOK«-»VILLA 

fRANCA CONVENT OF ALCANTARA— -RIO 

MAYOR CAVALL09 TH^ WOUNDED RB- 

TRBATIN6 AFTER THB ACTION OF BUSACO— > 
CROSS THE COUNTRY TO ALCOBA9O— CONVENT 

OF ALCOBA9O JOIN THE THII^D DIVISION OF 

THB ARMY — CAMP NEAR TORRBS VEDRAS^— 
CADACIERA— RETURl^ TO TORRES VBDRAS. 

To return to my narnitive : — fWe had been 
about seven months in Cadiz, when the 
regiment, to which I belonged, was again 
embarked ; and, after a passage of eleven 
days, landed at Lisbon* We remained 
there two or three days, making prepara- 
tion for our advance; and were then 
conveyed in boats up the Tagus to Villa 
Franca, on our way to join the grand 
army under the command of Lord WeU 
lington. From Villa Franca we marched 
tp the convent of Alcantara, situated in a 
bh^ mpor^ ijt h^ been wholly deserted 
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by the monks, find the interior of it com* 
plctely destroyed. From that we moved 
to Rio Mayor ; where we were, for the 
first time, quartered on the inhabitants ; 
tliey seemed comparatively settled and 
happy to those of other places, where the 
troops had more frequently passed. Hie 
site of this village was beautiful — the 
river, from which it took its name, glided 
past it in silent majesty, skirted with rows 
of large trees ; between which could be 
seen the sloping fields of maize, inter* 
fipersed with vineyards, where the bunches 
of large purple^coloured grapes were peep* 
ing forth, half hid by the green folkge 
with which they were surrounded, tempt* 
ing, as it were, the passenger to try how 
deliciously they tasted ; and some of our 
men could not resist the temptation, al« 
though they were forbidden fruit. There 
was something about this village so calm 
BXid serene, combined with the simple 
scenery around, which forcibly brought 
back to my imagination the Sabbath in a 
country village on the banks of the Clyde. 
I almost considered myself at hc»ne } and, 
when I left it a day after I fjelt griev(^«« 
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^as if leaving a place with which I had 
been long acquaiirted. 

After halting one day fewe, we prot 
ceeded on the main road as far as Gav«- 
allos. Here we received inf<Minationi 
from men going sick to the rear, that 
our army was retreatitig^ after having 
fought an action at Busaco. This intelli^ 
gence was soon confirmed by car<^ coming 
in with the wounded — ^those who had 
suffered sUghtly were walking, whUe 
others, whose wounds were more severe^ 
were either sitting or lying on the cars^ 
which ftom their <X)nstruction were ill 
calculated &r <!onveying sick or wounded 
men. They were about five feet long, 
and two and a half broad; but, instead o{ 
being boarded at the sides, there were 
stakes placed in holes about eighteen 
inches apart; the wheels were about two 
feet in diameter, rather octaganal than 
round; and, as they were not girt with 
iron, it was quite a commcm thing to have 
a yiece broken out of the circumference, 
and, of course every time tiie wheel turn- 
ed, the whole car would be violently 
shook. This was drawn by a pair 

a 
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oxen, yoked by the head. A peasant, 
with a long stick and a sharp nail in the 
end of it, walked before them, and every 
now and then run his goad into their 
shoulders to hasten their pace. This 
generally produced an awkward zig-zag 
trot for a few yards, when the jolting 
occasioned by the inequality of the 
wheels would cause the most excruciat- 
ing torture to the poor fellows who were 
in them, and force them to groan with 
ui^ony. In this manner they had to travel 
ti) Lisbon, a distance of fofty or fifty 
nnlos, betbre tliey reached an hoq>ita^ 
r \))osed to the inclemency of the weather, 
gt)ing at the rate of two miles im hour^ 
*V\w wmuided continued to pass the 
unnaining |>art of the day, and dujring 
iho wholo night* 

The oiMitinual creaking of their wheds 
^A> inti^orablo. I know of nothing in 
ih)s \\Hn);rx 1 ccHild liken it to, unless the 
^r^^iu^^r ^^1 ;U) iivMi door on rusty hinges, 
hut II )> >»\vr^ thw diat still. The 
l\«Uii^><'^^ ivxvr jvii 4uiy grease on their 
>fch;x\l>; u^jT tlvx rhir.V iho XH»se c( them 
i:!t^>::oi^ «^;ax :}>c 4»il The come- 
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quence is, that the axletree often takes 
lire with the friction, and bums com- 
pletely through. I never after could 
bear the sound of those cars. The hide- 
ous grating noise was always associated, 
in my mind, with the pallid faces, and 
piercing groans of the wounded, which 
we that day saw passing. 

Next mornings we got orders to march 
across the country to Alcoba9o, where 
we were to join the third division of the 
army, commanded by General Pictonn 
This was a beautiful little village, with a 
very large convent in it, occupied by 
either the Dominican vor Augustine monks 
(the former I believe, one of the richest 
orders in Portugal). 

When we entered the village, we found 
it empty of inhabitants; for they had fled 
with precipitation when they heard that 
our army was retreating, leaving every 
thing behind them, but what money or 
jewels they could carry about their per- 
sons. We were quartered in one of the 
passages of the convent* The monks had 
all left it, with the exception of a few 
who remained behind^ to superintend the 
removal of some of their precious articles. 
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: I forget how many hundred monks 
tliere were cells for in the convent, but 
an idea of its size may be given, when it 
is understood that a whole division of the 
army consisting of not less than five 
thousand men were lodged in the galleries 
alone, witliout filling them. Attached to 
it was a spacious chapel, the whole inside 
of which was decorated in the mpst 
superb style. The walls covered with 
valuable paintings, and in it a magnifiee»t 
organ. 

. In the convent was the library^ whicb 
contained a selection of many thousand 
volumes of the most rare and valuable 
books, with philosophical apparatus of 
every description. I could not but feel 
grieved, when I saw the poor monks that 
were left wandering like ghosts about the 
deserted premises, with a melancholy ab* 
stracted air. One I observed in particular ; 
when he cast a glance around the lib«> 
rary, as if he was taking a last farewell of 
all that constituted his happiness, the big 
tears came into his eyes, and rolled down 
in succession over his cheeks; but, seeing 
he was observed, he hastily brushed them 
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away with the sleeve of his tunic, and left 
the room; but not without casting a 
** longing, lingering look behind." It 
was the last, I believe; for the French 
got possession of it in two days afler» and 
before they, retreated they burnt it to the 
ground, a deed worthy of the darkest 
aoce, Goths or Vandak coukl not have 
done morcr 

The kitchen of the convent, which wa* 
on the sunk floor, presented a scene of 
plenty, which was not very favourable to 
the opinion of their severe abstinence 
Certainly, if the good fathers lived, as 
well every day as they seemed .tD do 
while we vere here, they coidd not 
boast much of fasting; for there was a 
profusion of every delicacy which could 
be thought of in their larders and kitchen. 
In the latter, they had cisterns filled; with 
water, in which they kept fish, brought 
alive from the coast for their use. Their 
cellars were filled with pipes, almost with- 
out number, of the choicest wines, and the 
gardens belonging to the convent contain- 
ed the rarest and finest fruit, besides vege- 
tables and plants of every description^. 

ft3 
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To judge from what we saw» they 
ought to have been the happiest fellows 
imaginable. Good eating, good drinks 
ing) fine grounds to walk in^ and plentj 
of books I What could they wish for 
more! It is likely, howeTer^ thai their 
usual mode of living was not so luxurious 
as we were inclined to think from what 
we saw of their kitchen; but I suppose 
they considered it better to use what they 
could of their dainties, than leave them ta 
the French; and, to teU the truths the 
poor monks did not seem to have any 
great appetite while we were there; for 
any of our men who entered the kitchen 
were liberally supplied with any thing 
that was cooked. 

Previous to the regiment being dis» 
missed,, the colonel cautioned us. against 
taking anything which had been left by 
the inhabitants. Before the division came 
in, I believe this order was punctually 
obeyed, and our men walked peaceably 
up and down the streets, the same as they 
would have done in a village at home; but> 
when the other regiments, composing the 
division^ arrived^ the scene was Boon 
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chai^d; for they scarcely took time td 
take their knapsacks off, before they coi& 
menced breaking up the doors, and pka^ 
dering every thing they could lay their 
hands on. 

Some of our men, t^onsidering, I sup- 
pose, that they might as well have a share 
of the spoil as the others, joined in the 
throng; but they had a lesson to learli 
which some of them paid for I'ather dear^ 
ly. They were not aware, or they had 
foi^ot, that there was a provost marshsdl ♦ 
attached to each division. ** And, wheft 
they thought, good easy men, full surely 
their harvest was a ripening,'' he came 
upon them with his guard. The knowing 
ones made good their retreat as well as 
they could; but our innocent hoj/s (agthe 
Irish regiments in the division called 
them), not being acquainted with his per-- 
son or power, kept their ground, and were 
so warmly received that they did not for- 
get either him or his kindness while in 
the division; but innocent as they were^ 

* The proYott manhall is kivested with power to ioilict 
tummary punishment, on all loldien whom be may find 
fliinderiBg^ or ttraggUBg froai tMrngiaMBt. 
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they were not the only sufferers; foi 
many of the most knowing of the old 
hands were punished also. In fact, the 
provost^s drummers never ceased flogging 
from that time until night 

An inspection was made next day oT 
the division, to ascertain whether they 
had any plunder in their knapsacks;, aiid 
anything found more than the r^ulated 
compliment of necessaries was taken from 
them. The town fell into the hands of 
the French the following day, and it may 
be thought that it would have been better 
to allow us to take .the things left than^ 
that they should fall into the hands of the 
enemy; but nothing is more subversive 
of discipline in an army than the habit of 
plundering, exclusive of the men, through 
covetousness, burdening: themselves in 
such a way that th'ey cannot march; 
Whether the means used to prevent it^ 
were the best and most efficient I do not 
pretend to say; but there can be no 
doubt as to the necessity of preventing it 
as much as possible. 

In the course of this day, the monks 
who had been, left took their departure ia 
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chaises, and took not a few boxes oi 
doublons with them. The greater part 
of the pipes of wine in the cellars were 
staved, to prevent them falling into the 
hands of the enemy. We left the con- 
vent that afternoon, and, having marched 
as far as Torres Vedras, encamped out^ 
side of the town. 

Wlien I say encamped, I do'not meaq 
that we pitched tents ; for the army yrere 
not supplied with tents, until the last 
campaign in 1813*14. At this time, the 
blue canopy of heaven was all our cover- 
ing, the earth our bed, and a siiigle 
blanket our bed-clothes*. 
. A newly ploughed field, on the face of 
a hill, was our portion. We got out our 
blankets, and lay down, expecting to get 
a comfortable nap, although the weather 
was rather cold ; but, towards mornings it 
began to rain so heavily that we were 
soon wet to the skin. Some, who had a 
little wisdom in their heads, got up, and 
packed up their blankets j but others lay 
still, until they were literally floated with 
water and mud, which came rolling in 
streams down the ridges^ in such a a way 
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A* X tdbivev- ooaae^ aod^ with the lain that 
fihfii^ it had becQoae like faod-finie. Our 
&et stock ^$t adt eveiT step* and our shoes 
were actotillv tam oi^ and man j of them 
were te!& 'll'ii^ ^ ^^ cbj* Some were 
waUdnar bare^iiot; others in their stock- 
ings^ without shoes; and more had one 
shoe on, and another CBtijis^ in their 
hand. We were a set of drenched and 
miserable looking- creatures^ and the offi- 
cers were in as bad a plight as oursdves. '• 
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At last we reached the town and got 
into houses; but the village was too small, 
and we were crowded in such a way that 
we had scarcely room to sit down. In 
the course of the day, however, arrange* 
ments were made j and $ome of the regi» 
ments sent to other villages, sq that we 
were better accommodated. 

During the time we were in the Penin* 
sula, the troops suffered much from 
exposure to rain, and nothing could 
render a soldier so uncomfortable as liav* 
ing wet clothes about him ; nor, I believie, 
hurt his health more, when first exposed 
to it I have often wondered that no 
means were taken to prevent tliis. Many 
of the officers had oil-skin cloaks that cpm« 
pletely covered them. Some such thing 
for the men, would h^ve been neither ex- 
pensive nor heavy to Qarry, and would 
have been the means of saving many lives. 
I am led to remark, at the same time, that 
laced boots would have been much supe- 
rior to shoes in travelling bad roads; or, if 
shoes were used, some better contrivance 
than the common gaiter strap might 
substituted, which would prevent them 
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from being toni off the feet. Much 
more attention ought also to be paid to 
the quality of the shoes themselves; for^ 
in general, they are of the very worst 
kind; and it was no uncommon thing fof 
our store shoes to be in tatters before we 
had worn them a week. 

After a stay of a few days here, we 
removed to Cadaciera in the same line of 
position, which extended from the Tagus 
to the sea. We had not long taken up 
our quarters in the village, where our 
whole brigade was, when a peasant enter* 
ed it, driving a flock of sheep before him. 
In a moment, a race was made amongst 
them by some of the soldiers.. Others* 
stimulated by their example, followed; 
and, in a few minutes, officers and men 
promiscuously could be seen scrambling 
for the mutton. Dennis joined the 
throng, and had seized one of them, at 
the same moment that an officer of the 
Irish regiment in the brigade made a 
grasp at it. " Give me that sheep, sir,*' 
said the officer in an authoritative tone/ 
" Arrah, be aisy, honey,'* said Dennis. 
<< Kill a Hessian for 3rbursel^ if you 
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plas^''* The oi^cer . relinquished bis 
claiit|» and pursued another* The poor 
Portuguese idiepfaerd stood like a statue, 
not loioMdng well whsU; tor do. At last^ 
vhen he found himseif relieved from alt 
his charge, he went away, lamenting and 
muttering curses on the' " ladrones Eng^ 
lese^* to make bis complaint to the general; 
Soon after, a wine store was fpund out^ 
and, as plundering was the order (^ the 
day, the contents pf it were soon lessened. 
This depredation was discovered fey the 
men becoming into:(icated. ^e most 
severe investigation and search took place; 
und those with whom any^f the«tplea 
property was found were, confined* tiied 
fay a court martial, and flogged ; but it 
was not the most guilty diat si^fered. 
^ While we iieiQained on this positkNik 
vf& were obliged |o be under arms two 
hours beforie day-light, and remain oalfl 
clear day^ and, for a fisw days after, these 

* A common eiprenSon amongtt Triibmen. I odtcdl 
Dentob wbat it ttictnt. He- ntd fliftt, doriag tbo jcMHatf, m 
numlMr «f H««Uia toldiort had Imoq laad^ U Ir*lMd^ «ph1 

AD '' United Man,* barinig ibot ooo of tbraiy ' — jr^i^nitw 

Jng' him, when one of hU ooinradea eamt and aikad ihim, 
«« Kill a Hcirian km y^mtnOt^ «r fif Mkm^ wm ilit Mp|jr*^ 

R 
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two hours were pretty well occupied by 
punishment. 

I cannot adduce. any reasonable excuse 
for this wanton breach of honesty; f&t 
we were regularly supplied with rations 
at die time; but I imagine that most. of 
tlie men were led into it by the example 
set by others, without taking time to 
think anything about the impn4)riety of 
the action. The soldier could scarcely 
think that there was any harm in the de^ 
which liis officers joined in, I have often 
smiled with contempt^ when I have heard 
officers, who were secured by th^ com- 
mission from corporal punishment, ex- 
pressing their opinion that it was the only 
means to keep the blackguard rascals 
they had command of ip order; when, by 
their own conduct, or by participating ii), 
w hat was stolen^ they were worse than 
the men they blamed. Yes, I have seen 
an officer quietly eat what one of his .men 
was flogged for procuring, without mak- 
ing any effort to save him. It was 
strange, how partially th^ faults of officers 
were looked over, when the poor devils^ 
who had the inisfprtune tp be ^ private 
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soldiers, were made scape-goats for the 
sins of the whole. No excuse, certainly; 
can be alleged for a depredation of the 
kind now related ; but I am very certain 
that flogging is neither a good preventar 
tive nor a remedy. 

I never knew a bad man amended by 
it; and I have known many a good 
man, who had committed some trifling 
crime, and was punished for it, lose all 
respect for himself, and in a sort of des- 
peration, considering that he was already 
degraded as far as he could^be, plunge 
recklessly into crime. 

Let me ask one simple question at 
the advocates for corporal punishment-^ 
Would they recomend it to be practised 
on officers? Why not? Do they think 
that the one is not stimulated by the 
same feelings and passions as the other? 
Do they say that the officer, ifrom his 
better education and habits, does not 
require it? This, I know, in most cases 
will not hold good; for, while men can 
get into the service as officers, either hf^ 
interest or purchase, without any pre- 
paratory education^ it will be found thaet 
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thfey, in many cases, are even more igno- 
rant than the men they command ; but, 
suppose for a moment that they were so, 
would this not prove clearly, what I have 
before advanced — ^that tlie only plan to 
make men good soldiers, is to induce 
them to cultivate their minds, and give 
them a character to uphold. Surely, if 
the officer's education and habits makers 
corporal punishment unnecessary, it 
ought to have the same effect on men, 
made of the same materials; but it is a 
melancholy fact that, in the British army, 
there does not exist any sufficient inceh- 
tive to make one private soldier distinguish 
himself more than another. — ^The man 
who is hardened in crime, and he who 
inadvertently may commit one, are gen- 
erally treated in the same manner. 

I have known a man, who had main- 
tained an unimpeachable character in the 
regiment he belonged to for twelve years, 
receive five hundred lashes for the first 
crime he had been found guilty erf, viz. 
eating part of his dinner while on sentry. 
Terror seems to be the only engine of 
rule in the armyj but I am fully pei- 



niaded in -my own - mind that, if' a nioi« 
ratioDal method was taken, the charactenr 
of the soldier m i^rters would be ^ 
exemplary as in the field. 

All the well-behaved men ia a re^meiit - 
cannot be made non-commiasionjed <M- 
cers; but many distinguishing rewards or 
honours could be conferred in a gratifying 
manner on the soldier, whose superiw 
moral conduct or improvement in his 
education, deserved them. This would 
be attended with the most happy results. 

I hope these remarks will not be con- 
sidered ill placed or injudicious j they are 
the result of long experience. 

To go on with my relation: — When 
settled in a place for any time, the brigade 
assembled on Sundays for divine service. 
We were alwaj-s in full marching order 
on iJiese occasions; and not uncommonly 
had a field-day after it. If a person was 
to judge from the hitching of knapsacks, 
and wry faces that were riiakiug, during 
this ceremony, they would have tliought 
tlie soldiers would ratlier have dispensed 
witli itj but, I dare say, the anticipation of 
the drill that was to follow, prevented 
b3 



them from feeling much benefit from 
their devotions. 

The first Sunday afler the outrage 
already related,, when the chaplain left 
his station^ General Ficton took his place 
not to prdy^ but ta give us a sermon. 

This was the first time he had address- 
ed us. I felt anxious to examine the 
features of a man who had been so much 
the public talk on account of his reputed 
cruelty at Trinidad. I could, not deny 
that I felt a prejjadice against him, and 
his countenance did not do it away; for 
it had a stem and gloomy expiiessibni: 
which added to a very dark complexion^ 
made it no way prepossessing; but, when 
he opened his mouth, and began to pouf 
forth a torrent of abuse on us for our 
conduct, and his dark eye flashed with 
indignation, as he recapitulated our errorSf 
*^bope withering fled, and mercy sighed 
farewelL" He wound up the particuliEur 
part of bis speech addressed to us with-— 
" You are a disgrace to your moral cotau 
try^ Scotlandr That had more weight 
than all his speech. It sunk deep. in. bur 
hearts. To separate a Scotchmaa from 
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his country — ^to tell him he was unworthy 
of it— 4S next to taking away his life* 

But Genefal Kcton was not the charac- 
ter which we, by prejudice^ , were led to 
think him. Convinced of the baneftil 
effectsof allowing his men to plunder, he 
set his face sternly againi^t it, but in other 
respects he was indulgent}, and^ although 
no man could blame with more severily 
when occasion required, he was no niggard 
c^ his. praise when it was deserved. . No- 
thing could surpass, his calm intrepidity 
and bravery in danger; and his presence 
in battle had' the eifect ef a talisman, s6 
much had his skill and valour gained, the 
OH^denc^ of the men under his/command. 
Few men had mote, prejudice to struggle 
ymth^ in a pubMc' capacity, ' and loog was 
the sun of his fame obscured . by ehvioiis 
and lowering ddudcL ' It' at last biirst 
forth in all its sjribmdour;; but he' waL 
scarcely warmed by its genial rays, when 
he fell in the field of battle, ver^^g lh« 
words of the pDet, ^ that the paths of 
glory 1^ but to the ^ve.'^- 
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VANCKS POSTS ATTACKK]>— TflS FKEMCHDRIV^ 
XV BACK— >SXV»WSD BT LORD WBLLIHGTOK-<^ 
ADVANCX — ^RIO MATOK— -ALOANBTDB— ^^ORTO 
DR MOS— CRUSLTT OV THR FRRNCH— I.RRIA-«i» 
POMRAL—^LRAYR TfiR MAIR ROAD TO TURR 
THR LRRT FLAKK OF THR FRRRCH. 

From Torres Vedras^ we removed to 
Alcoentre, a small village some miles in 
rear of Rio Mayor; and .we were kept 
pretty busy while in it» strengthening our 
position^ makipg batteries^ breast .vififcks^ 
abattiSf &c. 

The general of the brigade wasquarii^ 
tered in the same village; and» as he had 
or seemed to have a great antipathy to 
every thing Scotch^ our regiment^of course 
was included, and he found means, to 
annoy us a good deal*. ..Perhaps^ h^ 
believed, with many people in England, 
that the Scotch were untutored savages^ 
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^ho nin wil4al>out their n£(tive hills, eat- 
ing raw oats like horses, with nothing but 
a kilt to coyer tlieir nakedness, and that 
they had no right to receive any other 
treatment, when they entered the army^ 
than what, is usually given to. aiiy wil4 
animal when caged* ^* Rousing up with 
a long pole" seemed to he his hphby^ 
When exercising in the field, our regi- 
ment could do nothing right. When our 
guard turned out to salute him, they werp 
either too late, or they did ^Qt preseutt 
arms properly ; and he would order tl^e 
sergeant to drill them for ^ hour y md^ 
while he stood bye, he WQtild ease hb 
atcxnach of Ifae load.of Billing^ate, whic^ 
he had brought ready prepared for the 
occasion. •« D d . Seotch-^ruteswr^ 

savages— -dirty-Hstupid*--barbarpUfb^' &?• 
. I have often been led to thh^.that he 
studied expletive oq purpose* , He pif* 
tended he could not understand a word 
fhat any of us said— that wf spoke Gsdi^ 
and his aidpde-camp was qsiiXed to intfir^ 
pret, although he had no right io under- 
stand what was jsaid more than himseli^} 
for^ I believei he alsoiras an £nglifdipw«^ 
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As a sample— he once took a fancy to 
the wooden cases which the Portuguese 
use instead of stirrup irons, and ordered 
his Scotch servant to get a pair for him; 
for, although he disliked the Scotch, he 
employed them as his servants. The man 
procured them; but they were not.feK 
lows. "Well, sir," said the general, 
•• have you got those things ?** Yes, sir, 
but they are no marrows." " Marrows ! 
marrows! what's that? what's that?" and, 
calHng his aid-de-camp, he asked him 
what " the Scotch savage" said. " He 
means, sir, tliat they are not fellows." 
"Pohl poh! you surely do not pretend 
to understand what is no language." 
"That is his meaning in his own lan- 
guage, sir." " Nonsense^ sir, you are as 
bad as he ; go and read your dictionary." 

He was very strict in duty affidrs, par- 
ticularly in details, which perhaps toother 
general would not have troubled his head 
about. He was very fond of surprising 
the sentinels at the outposts, by taking 
circuitous routes, and keeping under 
cover of the bushes. On one occasion, 
however, he met his match, if the story 
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reported was, true: but, as I only had it 
from report, I will not pledge myself 
for its truth. 

One of the men on picquet was plants 
ed as outpost sentry on the road leading 
to Rio Mayor. "Now, Geoige,-' said 
the corpord to him» as he was leaving 
him, *^ mind that the general is out in 
front, keep a good look out, or he may 
surprise you, and you know the conse- 
quence. Be sure you challenge in time." 
" Leave that to me," jsaid Geordie. A 
short time after (it was dusk, when he.waa 
posted), he heard some one.eomsng.uptbe 
road very cautiously, as if they .wiabed to 
avoid observation. • At last, when- about 
to turn the road, the, individual who yam 
on horseback.clapped spurs to .hia. homes, 
apparently fi>r. the purpose of paaaii^him 
befinre he jconld challenge. Thece wa9 
no time to. lose, ; and many-A poQp&lbiF, 
might have been so eonlused 4t beUi^ 
taken: unaware, that he wovddfaave.ii^. 
lected to challenge before thepersootwis 
on him*. Not bo with '0eQrdi^.,^.X%6 
moment he saw fakn quidiep bia pac6b be 
challenged. . The .xhaBeagft waa veithtf 
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not beard or purposely unheeded* An- 
other challenge was given, the Greneral 
continued his gallop without answering. 
** YouMl no tak me in that way, my gentle- 
man/' said Geordie; and, as he gave the 
tliird and last challenge, he came to the 
present, and made a bullet whiz past the 
General's ear. The horse was drawn in 
immediately. ** What do you mean, to 
shoot your general, you rascal?" " I 
dinna ken wiia folk are in the dark ; but» 
whether you're a. General or no, my 
orders are to fire at ony body that attempts 
to pass me without answering when I 
challenge. It's the General's orders; and, 
I ken what I would get if I didna obey 
them." " Well, sir, I am your General j 
and I wish to pass into the town." <* I'm 
no sure about ye-— ye may be some French^ 
spy for ony thing I ken ; and ye • maun 
just stay whar ye are till the sergeant o' 
the picquet comes; he'll no be langnow, 
for the report o' my piece would alarm 
them." At that moment the picquet 
arrived, and the General "WBA allowed to 
proceed ; but, from thaib time, he did not 
trouble the outpost sentries so much. . 
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Some time before we left these quarters 
to^ advance, an attack was made by the 
French, under General Junot, on our ad- 
vanced troops; and we were ordered 
under arms to defend our position, in the 
event of them pushing forward. During 
that day, and the succeeding night, the 
baggage of the troops in front, along with 
the inhabitants of the surrounding coun* 
try, filled the road leading through our 
village. It was it melancholy sight to see 
the poor natives, carrying their children, 
and any little thing which they were able 
to bring with them, moving along the 
road, after having left their homes and 
prc^erty— cast on the world without a 
prospect, travelling they knew not whither, 
desolate and jfriendless. In a few days - 
they might be reduced to beg, or perhaps 
(what was not uncommon in Portugal) die 
of hunger. . Alas! thought I, what misery 
war causes] I hope I vrill never see my \ 
own country in such a state ; but it hu ! 
been, and it may be again. I broi^ht \ 
the picture home; but I could no^ pursue 
the idea: it was too dbtressing. 1^ «• ; 
this i^aceisy said I to myself, and jmdi 
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as we have to endure, I would willingly 
remain in it for life, rather than see 
Britain tlie seat of war: and, I firmly 
believe, that was the sentiment of all 
around me. 

The French were beaten back, and our 
troops resumed their former station ; but 
few of the inhabitants returned* Not 
long afler this we were reviewed, along 
with part of the first division, by Lord 
M'ellington. From the place where we 
were assembled, we coulji see Santarem, 
General Massena's head-quarters. Next 
day, the whole army was ordered to ad- 
vance, as Massena had retreated during 
the night. This opened the campaign of 
1811. From Alcoentre jwe marched to 
Kio Mayor (our former quarters, Avhen we 
were on our way to join the arm3^); but 
it was sadly altered — the inhabitants bad 
mostly all left it; the houses were in ruins.; 
and it wore a desolate appearance. Next 
day we crossed to Alcan^de. Many of 
the houses were on fire, when we entered. 
This was the dirtiest .of all the dirty 
/illages in Portugal that I have seen; it 
was actually. a liunghill from .ehdtbpnd. 
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From thai we proceeded along a very 
stony road towards Porto de Mos. The 
surface of the surrounding country, on 
this day's march, was completely covered 
with stones. It seemed as if they had 
fallen in showers from the clouds: they 
were, in general, small: but, here and 
there, very large ones were poised on one 
end, and so completely balanced, that, al- 
though they were many tons weight, they 
could be moved by the slightest touch. 

We entered Porto de Mos by a fine 
avenue of trees. There was a large con- 
vent fronting us as we entered, which 
had been set on fire by the French, as 
well as many of the houses. I never 
before witnessed such destruction. The 
finest furniture had been broken up* for 
fire wood) the very floors torn up; beds^ 
cut lit pieces^ vnth their contents, throwA 
about, intermixl^d with kitchen utensil^ 
broken mirrors, china, &c. &c. all in one 
heterogeneous mass of ruin. 

We had scarcely taken up our quarters, 
until I was called out for duty, and 
placed on the commissary guard. The 
mules, with the stores, had artrived, and 
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the store-keeper looking for a place to put 
them in, when we joined him. At last 
he pitched on a chapel for the purpose* 
There was a large fire in the middle of 
the floor, on which was heaped broken 
pieces of the altar, wooden images, fram^ 
of pictures; even the ornamented wood^ 
work of tlie organ was broken up for the 
purpose. 

In searching for the cleanest place to 
set down the bags of biscuit, we found a 
door leading to some place apart from the 
chapel. As it was quite dark, I caught 
up a burning piece of wood to inspect 
the place — ^but, what was. my horror^ 
when I entered and found the half-con- 
sumed skeletons of human beings on every 
side; some lying, others kneeling^ and 
more of them standing upright against 
the walls I The floor was covered with 
ashes, in many placea still red. I stood 
fixed to the spot — ^the burning stick 
dropped from, my hand. I could find no 
epithet bad enough to designate such 
monsters of inhumanity. I informed 3ome 
of my comrades of what we bad seen ; 
and we re-entered. Such an appalUog 
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sight was never witnessed. Of those who 
had sunk on the floor nothing remained 
but the bones: while the others, who were 
in a kneeling or standing posture, were 
only partially consumed; and the agon- 
ized expression of their scorched and 
blackened features, was awful beyond 
description. 

On going to the upper end of the apart-' 
ment, I perceived a bag lymg on the 
floor with 86me thing in it. I was almost 
afraid to open it, lest some new object ot* 
horror should present itself. 1 was not 
mistaken in my apprehensions; for, when 
the bag was examined, it was found to 
contain the dead body of an infant, which 
had been strangled; the cord used for 
that purpose still remained about its little 
neck. " Savage fiends I*' said I, •* is help- 
less innocence no profecfioti from your 
cold-blooded cruelty? How depraved 
and lost t& every feeling o£ humanity 
must have been the wretches' who perpe- 
trated this deedUl'* 

Next morning, we continued our march 

to Leria; where I was relieved off" guard, 

and found the regiment quartered in a 

s3 
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large convent. We remained here the 
succeeding day. 

On the top of a hill, to the left of the 
town, was a sort of redoubt. I went 
with Dennis to take a view of the place; 
and, going up to where some of our sol- 
diers were standing, we found three child- 
ren lying, two already dead, but the other 
was still breathing. There were jueces 
of biscuit lying beside them, which our 
soldiers had broughtp— but it waa top late» 
They had evidently perished with hunger. 
One of them had expired with the bit in 
his mouth. This was part of the horrors 
of war; but only a part. The wanton 
cruelty of the French soldiers, on thia 
retreat, defies discription. fiends, let 
loose, with a onnmission to destroy man- 
kind, could not have exceeded it. . 

From Leria we advanced to Pombal; 
wbere our division left the main road, and 
struck off to the right among the moun- 
tains, to turn the left flank of the French* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

d01#K OF WITH THE FRXNCH^ATTBMFT TO CSfit 
OFF THB RETREAT OF THEIR REAR • aUARI>«» 
FAIL-— HARAM THEIR RETREAT— WANT RJk« 
TIONS FOR TWO DAYS^-ftOPE EXCITED BY EXB^ 
IN6 I^ADED MIXXJKS COMIHG TOWARDS mjt 

. DrVIUON— ^DI8APPOIKTMBKT*-*-ON FICQ^BTb-)^ 
IflLL-^STRATAOEM^— COMX UP . . WITR . . THE 
FRENCH AT 8ABUGAL-— INSTANCE OF FEflaKill 
CRUKLTT— ENCAMPMENT* I 

• 

After we left the main road^ it would b^ 
impossable' to give any ifegular iEKKx>iiiit of 
our route or halting places; ibr, while ne 
were among the AunititAinss^ it was not^ 
ing but a serien of roaitjiing. ppd ooimtiv* 

marchuigf Up one hUly and. dawn another* 

, in search of the enemy. A».to the nuq((B 

, of plaoBflk' few of US knew apytbing abcMt 

them; alid:wbere WjS halted for the mAfk 

wasuniformlydMgnal^byt&e wordoHV. 

The first jdaqe we came up.witb; Ae 

Frencfa» jifa8.neiur.a caldnie^ w^d^ mo )qp 



between the mountains, with a village at 
its extremity. We were advancing on a 
hill which overlooked tliis ravine, when a 
cannon shot from the French stnick our 
column, killed a sergeant, and wounded 
two or three men, besides tearing our 
armourer's knapsack open, and scattering 
its contents (which were principaUy his 
tools) about in every direction. The poor 
fellow was so frightened, that he grew 
sick, went to the rear, and soon after 
died. We were then ordered back from 
the verge of the hill; and, descending, 
marched round its base into the ravine; 
and here we saw the French retreating in 
columns towards tlie village. Our light 
companies had been skirmishing before 
we came up ; and they were now briskly 
engaged with their sharpsbpoters, wIk) 
were covering the retreat Some cf their 
columns were observed to be m^ch in 
rear of the others; and the General, 
thinking that they might be intercepted, 
and taken prisoners^ ordered those men 
who could swim to the front, for the pur- 
pose pf crossing a river, which run down 
the centre of the ravine: they were 



headed by one of our majors^ and todl( 
the river; but, as it wad found deep, and 
running very strict, there wad scxne diffl^ 
culty in getting over. Ih consequenoir 
9f this, the French were enabled to read^ 
the vUlage before they could be inter- 
cepted, which they aet fire to as thegr 
passed through. It was now near dark!» 
and we passed to the right of the towv^ 
where we encamped. \ - 

They were out of sight next momingi 
and we had to commence the bunt agaifli... 
which was an arduous task« for, no aoonepr 
did we get to the top of one hil^ ^rhere 
we had seen than a^eadblad^ tfaaa v&\ 
found them fimrmed on another* The 
valhes, which lay between the lhocintain% 
were so nairow, that ihey'were moie 
like great clefts than anythii]^' else; audi ' 
the sides so steep» thai w<e Jmd to scram* 
ble on our hand^ and &et id ascend thedl* 

During the time thst th^Jwere leadis^ 
us this wild-goose chase, we niiere veiryJH 
supplied with ratiims, often !sritliDilt \mtd 
and ^niirit fw *two daya togethiBrf. andt^ 
when we did get it; perhaps otfly half 
.jdlowance. : We were alOoat always sy|^ 



plied with beef, but it Was of that descrip- 
tion, that tliere was little nourishment in 
it The cattle were brought from Barbaiy, 
and often had to travel many hundred 
miles before they were used, with very 
little to eat on their journey; the conse* 
quence was that, when killed they were 
nothing more than a mass of emaciated 
muscle, with a semi-transparent covering 
of, what would be a perversion of lan- 
guage to call, fat — ^it was more like a 
coating of train oil. It was never bled 
properly; and, when boiled, it was as 
tough and stringy as a piece of junk. 
The water it was boiled in, was dignified 
with the name of soup: and, if the blood 
which boiled out of the beef, along with 
the wood ashes that fell into it, constituted 
soup, we had it in perfection. 

One day we had halted rather early; at 
this time we had been without rations for 
two days. Many a curse was poured- on 
the head of the commissary, who was con* 
sidered the responsible person. ** There 
comes the stores, at last,'' cried out one 
of the men. "Where? where?** said 
those around. Every eye was now directed 
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to a hill at some clistai)ce» where a loqg 
train of mules were perceived successively 
rising over its summit, and bending theit 
way towards the division. The men 
were in transports of joy j a general cheer 
greeted tiieir appearance. ^ . 

"We will have full rations to-day,*^ 
cried one; " and rum too/' said anofjiert 
"for I can see casks on the mul^'' 
Another cheer succeeded this discovery; 
and we were dancing 'about oveijoyed. 
" Who goes for the rations? Gret out 
blankets for the biscuit, and camp ketdes^ 
for the rum.'' There was. soon plenty of 
volunteers for this duty. The mulea had, 
by this time, got into a sort. of defie» 
Every eye was on the stretch, waiting fbr 
their re-appearance. As the first mole 
emerged firom the plaoe ^ere &ejr wem 
hid, every face was drened an smiles^ 
but the next second produced an effect, 
similar to that wht<^ a criminal -ragfat 
&el, who had beea informed flf his reprieve 
on the scaffold, and the neKt ipboienttokl 
it was a mistake:; for it turned autt to^kt- 
mules with ammumtton for ibe divimm. 
Never did i Fitness atieh 4i iyitli«riiy. 
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eflfect on men, |is this disappointnient 
produced. We stood looking at each 
Other for a minute,' in all the agony of 
hope deferred ; the next was opened by a 
torrent of execration on all concerned. 
Those who have never experienced the 
extremes of hunger can form no idea of 
our feelings. 

A day or two after this, we crossed a 
river and ascended a hill, where we en- 
camped. Dennis and I were for duty, 
and both placed on the out picquet, which 
was posted on the face of a hill in front 
of the division. The French was on the 
opposite rise; and. a small river ran at the 
foot of it We had only got one day's 
rations from the lime the incident men« 
tioned above occurred; and, as Dennis 
expressed it, '^ our bellies were thinking 
our throats were cut." 

I procured leave fr<Hn the officer to go 
to the river for water ; intending to pro- 
ceed a little farther down, to see if I could 
find anything that I could eat. Turning 
round the hill, I came to a mill: and, 
entering it, found a number of solcfiers 
belonging to different regiments of tbA 
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division busy grinding Indian corn ; others 
were employed drawing a bjaking offaread, 
which the French had left in their huny,:^ 
when we took up our position. I attempt- 
ed to help myself to; some com, which 
was lying in- a basket.—*** Drop that:li]Q^ 
a hot potato,'' said one of the Connaug^t 
Rangers. I tried another basket, but it 
also was appropriated ; and, 9S there. wcM 
none of my regiment there, I could not 
expect to succeed by force } so I left the 
place, sorrOwftil enough, on my way back 
to the picquet, with a cargo of cold wBte^r 
-i^poor cheer, certainly. But, just as: I 
turned round the hiU, I met my friend 
Dennis, who had got leave from the officer 
im some prelimoe to go down to the liver^ 
I told him my melaneholy story ; . : 
paused for a momeot ; tiien, c 
hand to his forehead^ exc 

*« Now Ihave it! Ghrei m « 

When I ^ffve ihem to hinit r t 

the water, and sliing ti n over his U 
der. "Nowjji il » • 

said he, "and I y it '• 

He then cjntnm kl runni t 

canteens < his 

T 
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who were in the miU, being stai-tled by 
the noise, looked out to see what was the 
matter/' When Dennis saw them he 
cried out, " Och, ye rogues o* the world, 
run for your lives ; for the division has 
fell in, and the provost is coming down 
with his guard; and every one of yeea 
will be taken.** They were alt out in a 
moment. ** Which way is he coming?" 
'* this way," said Dennis, pointing to the 
way he had came himself. ** I am on 
picquet, and I just run down to give you 
waniing." They all took to their heels in 
the opposite direction^ leaving the fi^ 
clear to Dennis and I ; and we lost no 
time in filling our haversacks. 

In our next day's march, we passed 
many dead bodies of French and Portu- 
guese, lying on tiie road; and one part 
of it was covered with asses, which the 
French had hamstringed before they left 
them. It was pitiable enough to see 
the poor creatures in this state; yet diere 
w^ sometliing ludicrous in the position 
that the animals had taken. When thusi 
cruelly lamed, they were sitting in a 
groiipe upon their hinder end, staring to 
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each other's faces, seeminirly in deep 
consultation on some impotent subject 
and lookmg as grave and as dull as many 
an assembly of their biped brethren at 
home. 

. Nothing very particidar occurred be- 
tween this and the action at Sabugal. Oa 
that day» our sharpshooters commenced 
skirmishing at an early hour in the mom* 
ing. The enemy fell back across the Coa; 
and, when we gained the heights above ii^ 
we found they had taken up a position on 
the opposite side, seemingly determined 
to make a stand. As we descended the 
hill towards the river,, we passed a ^eon- 
vent or chapel, half way down;, at the 
door lay an old man, who bad been killed 
with a musket shot, and a genteelly dresfcr 
ed Portuguese was staacBuog beside himjft 
he spoke to us as we passedg but we hti 
no time then to pay any aittentioo; to» 
what he said. We learned after^ how* 
ever, by some of the meiv who were 
following us with die ba gg^g i i flkat Im 
had been hung up by tome of the Fre||cl|r 
soldiers, because be wottld tM^: tir oovih^ 
notr show then jifaen.fafi hiid .kifL iiiair 
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money. His old father who was lying at 
the door, had been shot, and his motbef^s 
throat cut His sisters had been first 
violated by the monsters, and then cruelly 
used: one of them had her eyes black- 
ened, and the other her arm -Ifroken. 
His life was saved by the French General, 
who came up just as he had been sus- 
pended, and ordered him to be cut down, 
such were the tender mercies of the 
French soldiery!!! 

We had now gained the edge of the 
river; the French columns were posted 
on the height above us. We passed the 
river, under a heavy fire, and proceeded 
to ascend the hill. We could now see 
that more of our army had crossed, both 
to our right and left. As we advanced 
up the hill, we formed line. General 
Picton rode up in front of us, with his 
stick over his shoulder, exposed to the 
heavy fire of the enemy, as composedly as 
if he had been in perfect safety. " Steady, 
my lads, steady,** said he, ** don't throw 
afWay your fire until I give you the word 
of command.** We were now close on 
them ) the bftlls were whizzing about our« 
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ears like hailstones. The man before me^ 
received a shot in the head, and fell. 
" Why don't they let us give the rascals a 
volley,*' said some of the men. The 
left of our line, which was nearest them^ 
now opened a heavy firej and, by the 
time the line was all formed, the French 
had taken to their heels. At this mo- 
ment a severe rain storm commenced, and 
darkened the air so much that we lost 
sight of them completely: ' nor did we 
agwi see them, until the sky cleared up, 
when they were, discovered, about a mile 
forward, scrambling their way over hedge, 
and ditch without any regularity. The 
ground which they had occupied, now 
lay before us, strewed with the dead and 
wounded : and the Portuguese raiment 
belonging to our division, were busy strip*- 
ping thepi naked. In this barbarad||||^ 
action, however, they were joined bjt« 
very few of the British. 

The divisions to our right and left had| 
by this time, succeeded' in tunilig the^ 
flanks oi the French aimy ; ^«iid they irariif 
now retreating in great conftuiqn; Ane^ 
waiting und» armi fiir sdM tiM we 



wore ordered to encamp on the f;round 
we then oc*cupiod, where we remained 
during the night. 
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